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WITH THIS NUMBER ELH completes its twenty-fifth year 
of publication. While this aggregation of time is not long in 
the life of men, it is a reasonable existence for a journal 
devoted to expert studies of British and American Literature. 
We are pleased to announce that ELH is in excellent health. 
It depends for its nourishment on the good will of its sub- 
scribers, the skill and talents of its contributors, and the labors 
of its editors. Thanks to all of these qualities, the journal 
has grown in favor and it will continue to flourish. 

On this its birthday, we should be mindful of its origin. 
ELH did not come into existence because of a grant from a 
great foundation or a subsidy from the funds of the university. 
To begin with, it was the private project of a group of Johns 
Hopkins graduate students in English who were all members 
of the Tudor and Stuart Club. It first appeared in April, 1934, 
and was edited by Arthur DuBois, Gordon Harper, Ray 
Heffner, Edward Hooker, Clifford Lyons, and Edward Norris. 
To our great regret Harper, Hooker, and Heffner did not live 
to celebrate this anniversary. The intent of these young men 
was to provide the scholarly world with a journal of literary 
history that was limited to English studies, and so they gave 
ELH the explanatory subtitle, “A Journal of English Literary 
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History.” During the last decade the secondary title has been 
dropped and the editorial purpose has changed. The current 
board of editors, believing that there was a need for a pub- 
lication that supported learned but also critical and interpre- 
tive essays, a journal that stood between those given to literary 
history and the purely literary periodicals, has attempted to 
indicate the middle position of ELH, not by proclamation, but 
rather by the papers that they selected for publication. In 
spite of this alteration in policy, the editors still agree with 
another intent of the original founders. ELH, we believe, as 
did the men of 1934, should be a means of discovering young 
scholars who have new methods and new ideas. It is, indeed, 
a pleasure to turn through the pages of the last twenty-five 
volumes in order to see how many eminent men and women 
published their first papers in ELH. We shall never change 
this principle. 

Of the original board of editors, Dr. Edward Norris alone 
remains at Johns Hopkins. After serving as an editor and 
then as managing editor for the whole life of the journal, 
he has now asked to be be released from the burden of office. 
The editors can only agree to this request and thank him for 
long and faithful service. We must also remember with grati- 
tude several former editors, Leon Howard, Varley Lang, and 
Thomas Pyles, who have given us their advice and aid at 
other times. We all recall the help of the late Louis Teeter 
and the late Michael Krouse; both were men of erudition and 
judgment whom we miss very much. 

To celebrate our anniversary we shall publish an enlarged 
ELH during all of next year. The 1959 numbers will be double 
the present size; not only shall we publish more essays but 
some will be studies of more than ordinary length. The essays 
for next year have been selected; there are many significant 
papers among them. We are happy to inform our readers in 
advance of this event. We shall continue to be of use, we hope, 
to the world of critical scholarship and scholarly criticism; 
and we look forward with eagerness to the next quarter of a 
century. 

Tue Eprrors. 
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THE NARRATOR IN 
CHAUCER'S TROILUS 


BY ROBERT M. JORDAN 


The character through whose consciousness we witness the 
events of Troilus and Criseyde is more elusive but no less 
palpable than the characters he tells us about. He is charac- 
terized dramatically rather than descriptively—that is, we come 
to know him by what he says rather than what is said about 
him—but his presence is so fully realized that his role must 
be seriously reckoned in any evaluation of the poem. The 
extensiveness and palpability of his role and the stylistic range 
of his rhetoric distinguish him from the narrating personae of 
comparable long tales, such as the Aeneid, Don Quixote, and 
Tom Jones. And Troilus cultivates, to a greater degree than 
do any of these, the ironies implicit in the differing ranges of 
perceptiveness of the characters, the narrator, and the poet. In 
subtle but decisive ways the role of the narrator is central to 
the life of the poem. 

The narrator has received a large measure of his due in 
Professor Bloomfield’s recent study, which shows how the poem 
articulates and consistently emphasizes a point of view removed 
from that of the characters of the story.’ But I think Professor 
Bloomfield leaves unclarified—or insufficiently stressed—the 


*Morton W. Bloomfield, “ Distance and Predestination in Troilus and Criseyde,” 
PMLA, LXXII_ (1957), 14-26. In the first study to stress the “ Gestalt” of the 
Chaucerian narrator Henry Liideke speaks of “die absolute Trennung dieser Rolle 
von den Bindungen des Altags, in welchem der Dichter lebt” (“ Die Funktionen 
des Erziihlers in Chaucers epischer Dichtung,” Studien zur Englischen Philologie, 
LXXII (1928), p. 77). This distinction has been developed in two illuminating 
studies of the Canterbury Tales:| E. T. Donaldson, “Chaucer the Pilgrim,” 
PMLA, LXIX (1954), 928-936; and Ralph Baldwin, “The Unity of the Canter- 
bury Tales,” Anglistica, V (1955), 67-74. Although not concerned with the 
“fictiveness ” of the narrator, Bertrand H. Bronson has shown how thoroughly 
Chaucer’s narrating personality is influenced by the social conditions of recitation: 
“Chaucer’s Art in Relation to his Audience,” Five Studies in Literature (Univ. of 
Calif. Press, 1940). On the importance of oral tradition in shaping Chaucer’s 
narrating manner see also Ruth Crosby, “Chaucer and the Custom of Oral 
Delivery,” Speculum, XIII (1988), 413-432. 
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distinction between the narrator’s point of view and that of 
Chaucer the poet. There is indeed someone there “ at all the 
great moments . . . directing us, speaking in his own person 
close to us and far from the events of the tragedy which he is 
presenting... .” 

But rather than identify this mediating figure as “ Chaucer 
the commentator ” it is important that we recognize the finite- 
ness of the narrator-role. Just as the poem insists upon the 
distinction between the narrator’s level of perception and that 
of the characters, so does it stress the limitations of the narrator 
as an agent of the poet’s consciousness. My purpose here is to 
amplify these distinctions. I hope to make clear, first, that the 
poem embodies a number of distinct perspectives, second, that 
the reader’s attention continually moves among them, and 
finally, that the direction and timing of this movement, as well 
as its esthetic significance, can be understood only with refer- 
ence to the mediating role of the narrator. The narrator is, 
as Professor Bloomfield points out, a compiler of historical 
materials, and he is in no way responsible for the deeds and 
events he relates. But predominantly, as the present study will 
emphasize, he is a teller of other men’s tales, a jongleur, a 
public performer—emphatically not an “ auctour” or poet. 

The narrator’s appearances do not only embody a point of 
view superior to that of the story-characters; they also articu- 
late the rhetorical divisions of the narrative.? Thus the narra- 
tor-role may be said to define a horizontal as well as a vertical 
order in the poem. When the speaker draws attention to the 
rhetorical organization of the narrative—as in the typical 
locution, “ Now lat us stynte of Troilus a stounde . . .”—he is 
at the same time asserting a point of vantage from which he 
(and the reader) can observe and evaluate the action. Our 
sense of the peculiar esthetic energy of the poem derives from 
the fact that we are continually kept in motion between one 


*TI am using “rhetoric” in the compositional sense of the term, a sense incon- 
spicuous in the thinking of medieval rhetoricians though prominent in the treatises 
of the ancients. Whether Chaucer consciously understood rhetoric in the compo- 
sitional or (more likely) the ornamental sense of the term is not germane to my 
own use of the term. Dorothy Everett has made a case for the close relationship 
of the two concepts of rhetoric, and she argues for Chaucer’s adherence to both: 
“Some Reflections on Chaucer’s ‘Art Poetical,” Sir Israel Gollancz Memorial 
Lecture (British Academy, 1950); reprinted in Dorothy Everett, Essays on 
Middle English Literature, ed. Patricia Kean (Oxford, 1955). 
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state of total involvement and another; we fluctuate between 
“identification” with Troilus and an equally compelling 
“identification ” with the narrator. When at the close of Book 
Two, for example, the narrator turns to his audience, “ But 
now to yow, ye loveres that ben here . . .” he is unceremoniously 
lifting us out of an imaginative locus in the far away and long 
ago and settling us into a “ real” locus in the here and now of 
the recitation. ‘The poem embodies, in equally persuasive illu- 
sions, two separate perspectives, that of the characters of the 
love story and that of the narrator, the latter perspective 
evolving from the narrator’s insistence upon making explicit 
the progress of his narration. A proper reading must therefore ac- 
commodate two distinct and mutually exclusive points of view. 
The reader who sees only the love story necessarily sees through 
the narrator’s eyes and does not see that the narrator is him- 
self a character, though of an order of personification distinct 
from that of the lovers. The inadequacy of such a reading 
becomes evident when the reader comes to the epilogue, where 
occurs the decisive event of the poem, a sudden and climactic 
transference of perspective from narrator to poet. My final aim, 
then, is a reconsideration of the old and ever provocative 
question of the relation of the epilogue to the moral and esthetic 
order of the poem. To this end I shall consider the narrator-role 
in relation to the poem’s horizontal organization as a narrative 
and its vertical organization as a structure of perspectives. 


The narrator exhibits the oratorical and rhetorical skill of a 
seasoned public performer. As the opening stanzas illustrate, he 
commands both the elevated style appropriate to the invocation 
of Muses, gods, and Furies and the familiar idiom, in which he 
addresses the lovers in his audience. His virtuosity is akin to 
that of the most spellbinding of Chaucerian speakers, the 
Pardoner; the illusion of recitation is scarcely less compelling in 
Troilus. Although the speaker in Troilus is less succinctly 
characterized, he nevertheless enacts with élan a complex and 
diversified role. He is not only the self-conscious, epically in- 
spired performer of the invocatory passages, but also historian, 
sententious moralizer, and scrupulous compiler of other men’s 
commentaries (“ Men seyn, I not, that she yaf hym hire 
herte ”). Though at times proclaiming modesty, the speaker is 
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not of a retiring disposition, and our attention is recurrently 
diverted from the events of the fiction to the oratorical activity 
taking place before us. The pervasiveness of this ambiguity of 
focus will become clear as we attend more closely to the place- 
ment of the narrator’s appearances and their function in defin- 
ing and controlling the forward movement of the narrative. 
In analyzing the organization of the narrative it is necessary to 
speak of the “parts” and “divisions” articulated by the 
appearances of the narrator. However, it is often impossible to 
determine precisely an “appearance,” since the narrator is 
never entirely absent although at some points his presence is 
much less conspicuous than at others.* It must be understood 
that we are concerned with a procedure, or mode of narration, 
rather than a rigid form. 


The clearest narrative divisions are the books of the poem. 
The narrator begins each of these—Book Five is an exception 
which I shall consider below—with an elaborate and struc- 
turally distinct introduction, and ends each with a similarly 
formal but less elaborate conclusion. Lesser sections of the 
poem, as I shall show, are similarly enclosed by first-person 
utterances of the narrator and thus constitute sections within 
sections, all of which are delineated by the same means. The 
complete poem can be seen as a kind of macrocosmic model of 
its inner parts, since as a whole it is enclosed by particularly 
elaborate framing statements, the proem to Book One and the 
complex conclusion of the poem. 


As the controlling element in the rhetorical organization of 
the poem, the narrator’s voice states the subject at the begin- 
ning and clearly articulates the progress of the narration. This 
careful attention to the development of a stated subject imparts 
to the love story the character of an exposition. A resemblance 
to the mode of allegory has been observed by Miss Everett, who 
maintains that in writing the early part of Troilus, “ Chaucer 


*A tabulation of lines attributable to the narrator in Book One has been made 
by Bloomfield (above n. 1), p. 15. I would agree with his estimate that 10% of 
Book One belongs to the narrator. The count is somewhat higher in Book Three (see 
below, n. 7) and somewhat lower in Books Two and Four. Liideke’s attributions, 
based upon a more rigid definition of functional first-person forms, are much more 
conservative: see “ Die Funktionen ...,” pp. 12-18. The relative inconspicuousness 
of the narrator in a large part of Book Five is an important deviation from the norm 
which I shall consider below. 
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had at the back of his mind the course of love as it had been 
allegorically depicted in the Roman de la Rose.” * I would 
extend this thought and suggest that not merely Troilus’s 
wooing but the entire story depicts the course of love, “ Fro wo 
to wele, and after out of joie.” Both Guillaume’s Roman and 
Troilus are generated by the impulse to anatomize love, and 
both intellectualize the subject to the extent of seeing it as a 
system or art whose essential nature can be displayed in a poetic 
image. The Roman describes itself thus: 


Ce est li Romanz de la Rose 
Ou l’Art d’Amors est toute enclose.® 


The narrator of Chaucer’s poem states in his introduction that 
his purpose is 


. .. to shewe, in som manere, 
Swich peyne and wo as Loves folk endure, 
In Troilus unsely aventure.® (i. 33-35) 


He thus conceives of Troilus’s story as a representation of love, 
an entity circumscribed and fully grasped by his own intellect. 
At the beginning he sees the story as a whole, with middle and 
end: 
The double sorwe of Troilus to tellen, 

That was the kyng Priamus sone of Troye, 

In lovynge, how his aventures fellen 

Fro wo to wele, and after out of joie, 

My purpos is... (i. 1-5) 


He is more explicit at the close of his exordial address: 


Now herkneth with a good entencioun, 

For now wil I gon streght to my matere, 

In which ye may the double sorwes here 

Of Troilus in levynge of Criseyde, 

And how that she forsook hym er she deyde. (i. 52-56) 


Thus the story is fully told in epitome before it begins. The 
ensuing five books are a part by part dilation of the generalized 


*“ Troilus and Criseyde,” Essays on Middle English Literature, ed. Patricia Kean 
(Oxford, 1955), p. 125. 

°Lines 37-8 in the Langlois edition (Société des Anciens Textes Francais, Paris, 
1914-24). 

*Quotations from Troilus are taken from The Complete Works, ed. F. N. 
Robinson, 2nd ed. (Boston, 1957). 
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rendering thus presented in the introduction. At the end of the 
poem the narrator returns to the level of generalization upon 
which he began: 


But for that I to writen first bigan 
Of his love, I have seyd as I kan... (v. 1768-69) 


These words are part of the elaborate peroration which con- 
cludes the poem. Together with the equally elaborate introduc- 
tion it forms a frame of first-person commentary which deline- 
ates the boundaries of the love story. The pillar-like quality 
of these delimiting passages emphasizes the closed, expository 
form of the story, and the many internal references to “ myn 
auctour ” and to “ Lollius”” and Dares further strengthen our 
awareness of the story as the exemplary statement of a general 
truth. 

The books of the poem dilate separately the stages in the 
course of love. Book One amplifies the “ wo ” of love-longing 
and develops this phase of Troilus’s “ aventures ” in a series of 
lyric plaints, dramatic displays of anguish, and _ sententious 
commentaries by the narrator on the power of love. Its closing 
stanza affirms the narrator’s control over his material and by 
the imposition of his point of view recalls the general purpose 
which governs his narration: 

Now lat us stynte of Troilus a stounde, 
That fareth lik a man that hurt is soore, 


And is somdeel of akyngge of his wownde 
Ylissed wel, but heeled no deel moore... (i. 1086-89) 


Book Two arrests the movement of the story between “ wo” 
and “ wele ” and shows “how Troilus com to his lady grace” 
(ii. 32). It opens with a typically elevated introduction, in 
which the narrator describes a troubled sea, and then comments 
upon his story: 

This see clepe I the tempestous matere 


Of disespeir that Troilus was inne; 
But now of hope the kalendes bygynne. (ii. 5-7) 


Book Two deals chiefly with Pandarus’s preparations for the 
union of the lovers and ends in typically perorational style as 
the narrator appeals to his audience: 


But now to yow, he loveres that ben here, 
Was Troilus nought in a kankedort ... (ii. 1751-52) 
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Book Three, in rendering the episode of consummation, 
achieves a grand dilation of “wele,” of “the gladnesse of 
Troilus, to Venus heryinge.” Again the subject is explicitly 
stated; the action is foretold by the narrator in an introductory 
statement, and the book is concluded with similar formality: 
“My thridde book now ende ich in this wyse . . .” Books 
Four and Five combine to comprise an attenuated display of 
the hero “out of joie,’ and complete the treatment of the 
subject, “‘ aventures ” in love. 

The forward movement of the narrative may be described as 
a process of statement and development which repeats itself 
continually in decreasingly comprehensive stages. Thus one 
encounters in the body of the poem statements which have the 
character of beginnings, and frequently a minor episode is intro- 
duced with an exordial statement similar in form and analogous 
in function to that which prefaces the story. This process is 
most clearly evident in Book Three, both in the distinctness of 
the delineation of the book as a whole and in its internal 
organization.” 

The subject of Book Three, the weal that follows the woe of 
love-longing, is stated at the outset in an extensive proem which 
is formally and functionally analogous to the introduction of 
the poem. The narrator’s voice is intoned in oratorical style. 
and he centers attention upon himself and his immediate com- 
positional problem. Characteristically, he appeals for aid, first 
to Venus— 


... techeth me devyse 
Som joye of that is felt in thi servyse— __ (iii. 41-42) 
and then to Caliope: 


. sestow nought my destresse, 
How I mot telle anonright the gladnesse 
Of Troilus, to Venus heryinge? (iii. 46-48) 





* Percentage-wise, by count of lines, I find the narrator to be somewhat more 
conspicuous in Book Three than in Book One (see n. 4 ubove); about 18% of the 
lines may be called his. His role is decisive in the ordonnance of Book Three, as 
I appraise it below, and I believe this book can be considered representative of the 
other books of the poem in this respect. My attributions of lines to the narrator 
are as follows: 1-49, 90-1, 218-19, 234, 238, 344-6, 435, 442-52, 470, 483, 491-511, 
558, 575-8, 593, 599, 604, 617-21, 701, 1058-64, 1117, 1146-8, 1156, 1161-2, 1191-7, 
1199, 1204, 1212-18, 1223-25, 1246, 1310-37, 1869-70, 1873-93, 1400, 1408-10, 1576-83, 
1677, 1681-8, 1688-94, 1727, 1774, 1795, 1804, 1807-20. 
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The ending of Book Three recalls its begining, and thus serves 
completely to enclose the matter of the lover’s “ gladnesse: ” 


Thorough yow [Venus, Cupid, the muses] have I 
seyd fully in my song 
Th’effect and joie of Troilus servise, 
Al be that ther was som disese among, 
As to myn auctour listeth to devise. 
My thridde bok now ende ich in this wyse, 
And Troilus in lust and in quiete 
Is with Criseyde, his owen herte swete. _ (ili. 1814-20) 


The narrator’s sharp delineation of the subject of Book Three 
accentuates the self-contained character of the book and de- 
emphasizes its connections with the preceding and following 
books. The fact that his summary statements form framing 
sections at the beginning and end of the book suggests that the 
book is conceived to be meaningful and esthetically satisfying 
in itself. It depicts the wholeness of “wele” as the poem 
depicts the full circle of love. The structure of the book ina 
sense denies its context, since “ gladnesse ” is independent of 
the larger structure of “aventures.” Our awareness of the 
relevance of Book Three to the total subject depends upon our 
retention of the major generalization established at the opening 
of the poem, and it is the recurring voice of the narrator which 
maintains the broader range of generalization. 


The abrupt change of subject at the beginning of Book Four 
introduces a new section whose outlines are as distinct and 
decisively drawn as those of the preceding section: 


But al to litel, weylaway the whyle, 
Lasteth swich joie, ythonked be Fortune... (iv. 1-2) 
From Troilus she gan hire brighte face 
Awey to writhe, and tok of hym non heede, 
But caste hym clene out of his lady grace... (iv. 8-10) 


Thus the narrator withdraws from his matter in the very midst 
of it to deliver another summarizing introduction. In introduc- 
ing the new subject he achieves a level of generalization equival- 
ent to that of the “ gladnesse ” of Book Three. From this point 
forward the text of his exposition is to be the lover “ out of joie.” 


In broad outline the poem is thus seen to be a generalization 
within which is a succession of lesser ones. The range of general- 
ization in focus at a given moment is controlled by the narrator, 
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who embraces the whole and also each of the parts. Returning 
to Book Three, we can observe the repetition of this rhetorical 
procedure within the lesser divisions of the poem. 

The most prominent phase of the gladness of love is of course 
consummation. Framed between first-person expressions of the 
narrator, the rendering of consummation is isolated within the 
context of other elements. It is introduced upon conclusion of 
a division which may be called the gladness of assured antici- 
pation,® as Troilus finally takes Criseyde into his arms. The 
narrator effects an explicit and typically elevated modulation 
to the new subject: 


What myghte or may the sely larke seye, 

Whan that the sperhauk hath it in his foot? 

I kan namore, but of thise ilke tweye,— 

To whom this tale sucre be or soot,— 

Though that I tarie a yer, somtyme I moot, 

After myn auctour, tellen hire gladnesse, 

As wel as I have told hire hevynesse. _ (iii. 1191-97) 


A few lines later, following a brief but fervent exchange of 
dialogue between the lovers, the rendering of the consummation 
comes to an apparent close with a moralization: “ Thus sondry 
peynes bryngen folk to hevene” (1204). This brief comment 
grows into an expansive peroration as the speaker turns out- 
ward, addresses all women on the theme of joy through pain, 
and concludes with an exhortation: 


For love of God, take every womman heede 
To werken thus, if it comth to the neede. (iii. 1224-25) 


Thus the commentary of the teller encloses a rhetorically com- 
plete rendering of “ consummation.” This, however, is but one 
of several successive renderings of the same idea. Those which 
follow develop the subject according to the rhetorical technique 
which determines the larger divisions of the poem. For example, 
it is stated that Criseyde “ made hym swich feste, it joye was 
to sene” (1228), and then, to amplify the statement and 
complete the rhetorical unit, it is shown that the lovers “ gan 


*This section is introduced several hundred lines earlier, in characteristic exordial 
style: 


Who myghte tellen half the joie or feste 
Which that the soule of Troilus tho felte, 
Heryng th’effect of Pandarus byheste? (iii.344-46) 
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ech of hem in armes other wynde” (1232). The succeeding 
stanza is rhetorically parallel to this one and is at the same 
time syntactically and dramatically independent of it. In differ. 
ent though similarly figurative language it expresses the same 
idea; “ made hym swich feste” (1228) is now expressed as 


“e 


opned hire herie’’ (1239), and the new simile is one com- 
paring the yielding lady to a nightingale. Another individuated 
rendering of the action informs the following stanza, which re- 
directs attention to Troilus. He is compared to a condemned 
man granted reprieve, and then we are told, in a statement 
parallel to the two I have pointed out, 


For al this world, in swych present gladnesse 
Was Troilus, and hath his lady swete. (iii. 1244-45) 


The narrator’s enclosing comment occurs in the next line: 
“With worse hap God lat us nevere mete!” We may observe 
in passing how easily the narrator moves between the idiom of 
the fabliau and thai of the epic. 


The following stanza effects another new beginning (“ Hire 
armes smale, hire streghte bak and softe .. .”) , describes Troilus 
embracing Criseyde, and declares that “in this hevene he gan 
hym to delite ” (1251). There ensue seven stanzas of dialogue 
which are not interrupted by commentary from the narrator. 
These stanzas form a rhetorical section which amplifies by 
dramatic means the subject which we have observed developed 
in a series of parallel and thematically equivalent descriptive 
units, all coming, incidentally, after the teller has protested, 
“T kan namore.” At the close of the dialogue-section the idea 
of consummation is expressed in the words of Criseyde: “ Wel 
come, my knyght, my pees, my suflisaunce! ” (1309) This line 
is climactic within the context of the dialogue, but within the 
larger context of “consummation ” it is one of several equi 
valent renderings of the idea. The dialogue is thus the last 
in a succession of statements of consummation. The elusive 
moment of fulfillment is in this way arrested and dilated into 
series of independent and vividly detailed rhetorical structures 

Following the dialogue the narrator reappears to articulate 
the resumption of narrative movement, the transition to a new 
phase of the subject. His words, including the exact repetition 
of the “I kan namore” formula, connect directly with the 
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words in which he first introduced the consummation section. 
I quote both of these widely separated passages in order to 
illustrate the continuity between them: 


I kan namore, but of thise ilke tweye,— 

To whom this tale sucre be or soot,— 

Though that I tarie a yer, somtyme I moot, 

After myn auctour, tellen hire gladnesse, 

As wel as I have told hire hevynesse. (iii. 1193-97) 


Of hire delit, or joies oon the leeste, 

Were impossible to my wit to seye; 

But juggeth ye that han ben at the feste 

Of swich gladnesse, if that hem liste pleye! 

I kan namore, but thus thise ilke tweye, 

That nyght, bitwixen drede and sikernese, 

Felten in love the grete worthynesse. (iii. 1810-16) 


In both passages we also notice—and this is characteristic of 
all the teller’s appearances—that he steps forward to address 
his audience directly; and as he does so the illusion of Troy is 
necessarily dispelled: the locus of action becomes the here and 
now of the recitation, and the subject changes from the love of 
Troilus and Criseyde to the circumstances of the presentation. 
The two quoted passages draw attention to the speaker’s pres- 
ence and at the same time frame his exposition of “ consum- 
mation.” The intervening dilations of the idea expound “ con- 
summation ” in the same way that the whole of the love story 
develops the speaker’s opening statement of his subject, the 
circular course of love. 

The periodic appearances of the speaker thus can be seen to 
clarify the ordonnance of the narrative. They tend to de- 
emphasize progressive continuity of narrative movement and 
accentuate the dilatory mode of developing separate stages in 
the movement. The vividness and completeness of elucidation 
attainable within this mode of narration is amply demonstrated 
by Book Three. In relation to the total poem the representative 
quality of Book Three can not be persuasively urged here, but 
itmay be said that in general the same expository procedure is 
apparent in the other books in as much as they too, by virtue 
of the narrator’s organizing presence, are rhetorically individu- 
ated dilations of parts of the subject of love. 

A significant lapse in the narrator’s role occurs in Book Five. 
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The superb poignancy of the rendering of Troilus’ suffering as 
he awaits Criseyde’s return to Troy is unmatched elsewhere in 
the telling of his “ aventures.” And in this segment of the 
narrative the mediating role of the teller is conspicuous by its 
very transparency. Troilus’ period of anxious waiting is ren- 
dered without noticeable incursion of the narrator’s voice, 
Throughout most of Book Five Troilus’ suffering is unrelieved; 
and since the narrator does not intercede the reader too is 
unrelieved, unable to withdraw periodically to the narrator’s 
level of perception. 

This crisis in the hero’s experience of love forms a transition 
between “ wele” and “out of joie.” It is beautifully appro- 
priate that the painful dissolution of the lover’s ideal should be 
rendered in a style which consistently involves the reader 
directly with the hero. The narrative follows Troilus day by 
day through the ten-day period. The expounding narrator last 
appears on the first day of Criseyde’s absence to set forth the 
subject of the lover’s pain: 


Who koude telle aright or ful discryve 

His wo, his pleynt, his langour, and his pyne? 

Naught alle the men that han or ben on lyve. 

Thow, redere, maist thiself ful wel devyne 

That swich a wo my wit kan nat diffyne. 

On ydel for to write it sholde I swynke, 

Whan that my wit is wery it to thynke. (v. 267-273) 


Until the ninth day there are no interruptions from the narra- 
tor, no explanatory comments or commiserations. Then the 
narration of Troilus’ suffering is suspended altogether as the 
rendering of Criseyde’s actions in the Greek camp is interposed. 
I shall consider this important episode below, but the point 
to be stressed here is that when the area of interest again 
becomes Troy and Troilus (at line 1100) the narration con- 
tinues in the same unabating fashion, although the interposed 
episode of Criseyde’s infidelity is presented in the more char- 


acteristic mode of frequently shifting perspectives. Except for | 
a quick “as I bifore have told” (1100), the narrator recedes | 


while Troilus bodies forth his own agonized responses through 
the crucial day. 


After the twelfth day the intensity diminishes as Troilus’ 








doubts and anxieties move toward resolution, however unt — 
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happily for him. And at this juncture the voice of the teller 
begins subtly to re-assert itself and resume control of the 
narrative movement: 


The thridde, ferthe, fifte, sexte day 

After tho dayes ten of which I tolde, 

Bitwixen hope and drede his herte lay, 

Yet somwhat trustyng on hire hestes olde. (v. 1205-08) 


Though the extensive rendering of Troilus’ experience of 
disillusionment is exceptional in many ways, it does not violate 
the basic rhetorical order of the poem, the order defined by 
the recurrent appearances of the narrator. The episode ex- 
presses an aspect of loving, and it is clearly set forth and 
delimited by the controlling voice of the narrator. But because 
the narrator is for so long a period so selfless and impalpable 
a medium his return to prominence makes strikingly clear 
how fully we had for the duration of this period suspended 
disbelief. We are relieved virtually to the point of catharsis 
when after the twelfth day our attention is re-directed to the 
speaker and the “ real ” circumstances of the presentation. The 
energy released by this particular re-adjustment of focus re- 
minds us how much the esthetic character of the poem is 
determined by the interplay of the narrator’s perspective and 
that of the story-characters. 


Thus far, in considering particularly the horizontal order of 
the poem, I have referred only incidentally to the central 
position of the narrator in the vertical order of the poem. The 
remainder of my discussion shifts the emphasis in order better 
to show, finally, that the real subject of the poem is not Troilus 
but the narrator—and by extension ourselves—and that the 
goal of the poem’s movement is a level of perception from which 
the narrator is ultimately scen not as a historian or com- 
mentator, a master of events, but as a dupe of time, a mortal 
of little, brief authority. Since the reader’s range of vision is 
always controlled by the narrator—that is, we are obliged 
periodically to recognize him as the base of the “ reality ” from 
which we observe fictional or “ historical ” events—the closing 
pages of the poem involve us inevitably in what becomes a 
very turbulent mixture of perspectives. Taking bearings in the 
narration of Criseyde’s infidelity, I shall attempt to chart our 
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frequent changes of position as we move toward the conclusion 
of the poem. 

After the rendering of the first nine days of Troilus’ suffering 
the narrator steps forward, not to comment upon Troilus or 
otherwise to distance Troilus’ woe, but to change the subject. 
The shift is peremptory: “Upon that other syde ek was 
Criseyde . . .” (687). Here the line of narration divides in 
order to follow the activities of Criseyde in the Greek camp. 

From this point forward the narrator becomes increasingly 
more prominent in relation to the events of the story. Con- 
comitantly, our attention is increasingly drawn to the procedure 
of narrating and the social circumstances of recitation. After 
Criseyde’s resolve to return to Troy the narrator himself 
becomes the center of attention, and from his point of view we 
“ foresee ” the outcome of the action: 


“ For which, withouten any wordes mo, 

To Troie I wole, as for conclusioun.” 

But God it wot, er fully monthes two, 

She was ful fer fro that entencioun! 

For bothe Troilus and Troie town 

Shal knotteles thorughout hire herte slide; 

For she wol take a purpos for t’abyde. (v. 764-770) 


The prescience of the narrator reminds us of our superior 
position with regard to the action of the story. Thus in resum- 
ing the function of expositor the speaker is also re-asserting the 
“ reality ” of his level of vision, as contrasted with the “ fiction” 
of his tale. In the following stanza the teller begins to emerge 
more fully: “This Diomede, of whom yow telle I gan, / Goth 
now...” After several lines devoted to Diomede the superior 
position of the teller is firmly established in the presentation 
of the portraitures of the characters, beginning with the line, 
“This Diomede, as bokes us declare . . .” (799) .° These 
portraitures are of course peculiarly belated, and to the reader 
interested exclusively in the love story they must appear an 
intolerable indulgence of the teller’s fancy. It is indeed discon- 
certing that a story teller should leave off in the midst of a 
crucial campaign of seduction to relate his own feats of scholar- 


° Within the portraitures (5.799-840) the following additional references to him- 
self as a compiler of other men’s testimonies assure the palpability of the narrator's 
plane of existence; lines 804, 814, 816, 826, 834. 
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ship in gleaning from books and other authoritative sources 
various bits of information about the characters in his tale. 
But when we understand that the poem is about the teller as 
well as about his tale we recognize that such abrupt shiftings of 
attention between “ fictive ” action and “ real ” presentation are 
by no means inconsistent with the narrative mode of the poem. 


The raconteur-historian hovers persistently over the remain- 
der of the presentation of Criseyde’s infidelity. The larger 
perspective, in both its historical and rhetorical sense, is em- 
bodied in such typical locutions as “ What sholde I telle his 
wordes that he seyde .. .”?° Immediately following the first, 
and notably ambiguous, statement of Criseyde’s submission to 
Diomede—“ He refte hire of the grete of al hire peyne—” occurs 
an attenuated display of the narrator in his role of historian 
and raconteur: 


And after this the storie telleth us. . . 
I fynde ek in the stories elleswhere . 
And that she took, to kepen hym, good hede; 
And for to helen hym of his sorwes smerte, 
Men seyn—I not—that she yaf hym hire herte. 

(v. 1048-49) 


(v. 1037) 
(v.1044) 


Then the center of attention moves abruptly from the teller’s 
here and now to the tale’s there and then to depict the poignant 
farewell of the fallen Criseyde to the absent Troilus. For the 
fnal leave-taking of Criseyde the focus shifts once more, and 
attention is directed to the “real” world of the narrator and 
his listeners; emphasis is concentrated upon the mental pro- 
cesses of the narrator and the procedure and circumstances of 
composition: 


But trewely, how longe it was bytwene 
That she forsok hym for this Diomede, 


Ther is non auctour telleth it, I wene. (v. 1086-88) 


Ne me ne list this sely womman chyde 
Forther than the storye wol devyse. 
Hire name, allas! is punysshed so wide, 
That for hire gilt it oughte ynough suffise. 
And if I myghte excuse hire any wise, 
5.946. Other expressions of the narrator’s position in the immediate context 
f Criseyde’s infidelity occur in lines 847, 848, 1009, 1082, 1035. 
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For she so sory was for hire untrouthe, 
Iwis, I wolde excuse hire yet for routhe. (v. 1093-99) 


The motivations of Criseyde’s action are deliberately obscured 
in favor of a display of the narrator’s responses, and I think 
that in this circumstance, rather than in the “ psychology ” of 
Criseyde, lies the explanation of this celebrated enigma. 

As an elucidation of love the story of Troilus comes to an 
end when the hero finally comes to recognize “a kalendes of 
chaunge.” This final event of the love story is related in 
characteristic fashion. Troilus’s achievement of awareness is 
stated by the teller in a way which again emphasizes his own 
presence and function: 


But natheles, men seyen that at the laste, 

For any thyng, men shal the soothe se. 

And swich a eas bitidde, and that as faste, 

That Troilus wel understod that she 

Nas nought so kynde as that hire oughte be. (v. 1639-48) 


The next hundred lines are an expansion of this idea, in which, 
with the help of Pandarus, Troilus displays dramatically the 
condition of understanding. Then the narrator comes forth to 
deliver his closing peroration. It is a complex performance 
and must be considered in some detail. 

Following Pandarus’s final denunciation of Criseyde, the 
narrator articulates a full rhetorical close: 


Gret was the sorwe and pleynte of Troilus; 

But forth hire cours Fortune ay gan to holde. 
Criseyde loveth the sone of Tideus, 

And Troilus moot wepe in cares colde. 

Swich is this world, whoso it kan byholde; 

In ech estat is litel hertes reste. 

God leve us for to take it for the beste! (v. 1744-50) 


The narrator is “ in character ” as the sententious moralizer of 
his matter. And he is not really finished. Resuming his story, 
he perfunctorily describes the hero’s deeds of battle, and then 
protests, in typically histrionic fashion, that his real subject 
is the love, not the arms, of Troilus; once more he delivers a 
rhetorical close. Having already pointed out the moral of the 
love story, that in this world, governed by remorseless Fortune, 
there is “ litel hertes reste,” he this time concludes on a less 
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sententious note. Now leaning more toward the role of public 
093-99) performer than that of historian, he concerns himself with a 
matter of immediate and pragmatic interest, the vexed question 
of male-female relations. After disclaiming responsibility for 
the deeds ot Criseyce, he moves iurther to propitiate the ladies 
in his audience by reminding them that women are betrayed as 
often as men are. This excursion leads him to a manifestly 
irrelevant conclusion; he takes leave of his audience by warning 
them to beware of men. Thus the love story is concluded, and 
concluded not once but twice, with proper rhetorical forms of 
peroration in which the narrator delivers two different com- 
ments upon his tale. In so doing he is of course indirectly 
re-affirming the distinction between the story-world and his own 
world. 

In the twelve remaining stanzas the role and character of the 
narrator undergo a striking change. This transformation raises 
a serious esthetic problem. Some readers have felt it to produce 
a lame and incongruous ending." A contrary view must result, 
in which, I believe, when the epilogue is seen in relation to the narrative 
cally the mode of the poem. We have observed the restlessness of focus 
; forth to produced by the more or less continual incursions of the nar- 
formance rator as he articulates the movement of the poem. Each appear- 
ance of the narrator effects not only a rhetorical readjustment 
yde, the but also a shift in perspective: the base of verisimilitude is 
redefined each time the narrator impinges his “ reality ” upon 
that of the world of Troilus. It is in these terms that the 
epilogue must be considered. Upon the conclusion of the inner 
story the narrator’s controlling perspective undergoes a last, 
decisive transformation. 

In the envoi, which follows immediately upon the words of 
the narrator to the ladies in his audience, we find ourselves for 
744-50) the first time in the presence of the creator of this speaker. The 
envoi is a striking disavowal of role. As the statement of a 
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poet, not a performer, (“ Go, litel bok, go, litel myn tragedye ”) 
it is the first overt acknowledgment that the work is not really 
a history or a compilation of reliable testimony, and that the 
historian-narrator is a fictive creature, a deliberately fashioned 
persona. The speaker who submits his “ litel bok” to the 
tradition of “ alle poesye ” and bids it kiss the ground passed 
over by the classical authors is humble and self-effacing, as 
befits a latter-day aspirant to Parnassus—and as contrasts 
sharply with the glib assurance of the histerian-raconteur. He 
openly proclaims himself a man of letters; this concludes 
the complex impersonation represented by the consciousness 
through which we have witnessed the events in Troy. The 
speaker’s identity is further particularized now as he reveals a 
philologist’s awareness of the state of the English language and 
a poet’s concern for the integrity of his text. And finally, 
several stanzas later, in his second envoi, he localizes himself 
in time by dedicating his book to the contemporary and 
historically identifiable personages, John Gower and Ralph 
Strode. 

The narrating persona who relates Troilus’ “ aventures” 
displays skill as a story teller, virtuosity as a performer, 
integrity as a reporter of historical “ facts,” and an aptness in 
choosing appropriate commonplaces for moralizing his matter. 
But he is a man of no wisdom. Although warm hearted and 
ingratiating, he is remarkably obtuse, completely imperceptive 
of the esthetic and moral grandeur of his own creation. The 
entry of the poet into the conclusion of his poem provides a 
point of view which transcends the limited vision of the nar- 
rator. The resulting shift of perspective is in every way 
analogous to—but separate from—the achievement of under- 
standing by Troilus within the framework of the inner story. 
Here I must take small issue with Professor Bloomfield’s 
excellent interpretation of the epilogue and maintain that 
although in the last two books of the poem narrator and hero 
do to an extent “imitate” one another, the hero does not 
approach the sense of his fate which the narrator has all along 
held. For the narrator has never possessed understanding of the 
moral and spiritual significance of his material. What Troilus 
finally achieves is far more than the narrator’s sense of him as 
the hero of “aventures” in loving. He achieves rather the 
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state of knowledge which, irom the standpoint of eternal com- 
pleteness, comprehends all mutability. It is in perfect parallel 
to this movement, with its climactic shift of perspective, that 
the narrating point of view also transcends itself. The epilogue 
is a proof of the axiom that parallel lines meet in eternity. It is 
important to observe that only in this special sense is there a 
reconciliation of the two levels of perception which play against 
one another throughout the poem. Salvation, in the form of 
spiritual understanding is attained by hero and narrator each 
in the only way possible for him. The ways come together only 
in the kingdom of divine unity, where there are no distinctions. 
Troilus’ movement from involvement to detachment, from 
passion to understanding, from temporal life to eternal life, 
needs no fresh demonstration or emphasis here. Suffice it to 
point out that his translation occurs after the envoi; it is part 
of the epilogue, in which also occurs the translation of the 
narrator. The decisive readjustment of the hero’s vision, though 
it concludes his story, does not conclude the poem—except for 
those who would not recognize the distinction between tale and 
teller. 


Since throughout the poem the narrator’s position constitutes 
the base of “ reality ” from which we as readers distinguish the 
“fiction ” of the tale, it is through his movement to transcend- 
ence that we come to our own final position in regard to the 
poem. This movement begins, as I have pointed out, with the 
envoi and proceeds toward the full re-identification of the 
speaker and the concomitant movement into a new perspective. 
The anonymous narrator becomes the poet Chaucer, and thus 
is opened the way to Christian salvation. The “ reality ” which 
we have shared in the poem with the narrator is redefined as 
the historical and geographical reality we share in life with 
Geoffrey Chaucer, fourteenth-century Englishman. 


The conclusion of the poem is the imaginative projection of 
the poet’s own ascent to heaven. His redemption parallels the 
way of his hero, but the difference is that the poet’s movement 
is from the terrestrial reality we recognize as our own to the 
celestial realm of absolute truth. Unlike Troilus, the poet is a 
supplicant rather than a redeemed creature, but like him he 
achieves the point of detachment from which he can compre- 
hend the temporal and spatial limitations of his worldly exist- 
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ence and his works. We are deeply moved by the conclusion 
not only because of the lyric grandeur of the language but also 
because of the nature of our involvement in the poem’s structure 
of perspectives. For the “ reality ” here transformed into an 
inferior, transitory mode of existence is the superior level of 
awareness from which we have discerned, with the narrator, 
the fictiveness of the story; it is the vantage ground which the 
narrator and we had all along understood to be the “ actuality ” 
which separated us from the “ fiction ” of Troilus’s adventures. 
It is therefore with the decisive force of revelation that the 
stability of our position, produced by the poem’s insistent stress 
upon the procedure and circumstances of narration, is dramatic- 
ally dissipated and we see our own point of view and ourselves 
to be as fictional as the world of Troilus. 

The overwhelming power of the conclusion is produced by 
this climactic inversion of perspective, which in turn is possible 
because the role of the narrator has been so palpably evident 
throughout the poem. The shift of focus necessitated by the 
incursion of the poet as maker upon the domain of the 
narrator as performer is consistent with the narrative mode of 
the poem. But it is unique in one important respect. The 
sounding of the poet’s voice destroys the illusion of the first- 
person narrator, and it is impossible to re-institute the earlier 
focal point by a returning movement. The appearance of the 
poet in propria persona marks the way to the abatement of 
fluctuation and the resolution of uncertainties. His evocation of 
the Christian sense of love, that is love as it partakes of eternal 
reality, discloses the proper direction of passion. 


And loveth hym, the which that right for love 

Upon a crois, oure soules for to beye, 

First starf, and roos, and sit in hevene above; 

For he nyl falsen no wight, dar I seye, 

That wol his herte al holly on hym leye. 

And syn he best to love is, and most meke, 

What nedeth feynede loves for to seke? (v. 1842-48) 


The closing prayer achieves complete resolution, not by simply 
asserting the orthodox view of redemption but by incorporating 
it into the poetic structure. The final stanza is the pinnacle 
upon which the structural forces of the poem converge. The 
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ultimate shift of perspective brings the poem, the poet, and 
ourselves into communion with the divine order of creation.” 

The conclusion necessitates a re-evaluation of the entire 
literary structure. Our experience of the poem is not complete 
until we have looked backward and downward and have seen 
the poem complete in its temporal and spatial dimensions. We 
see then that the narrator’s presentation of love, clearly artic- 
ulated and rhetorically complete though it is, exists within a 
larger poetic utterance. The conclusion brings together the 
rhetorical and the tectonic dimensions of the poem and com- 
pletes a magnificent testimony to the glory of God and the 
continuity of all His works. In the final resolution of identities 
Chaucer the medieval Christian poet becomes, by virtue of his 
very mortality, a transient voice, himself a fictive narrator for 
the Author of creation. Recalling the envoi, we recognize that 
God has indeed sent the poet the power to transform his tragedy 
into comedy. For under the aspect of eternity there can be no 
tragedy, since there is no change. The distinctions between 
past and present, life and death, fortune and misfortune dissolve 
in the eternal simultaneity of divine vision. Within this per- 
spective the affairs of humanity—including loving and writing 
of lovers—can be contemplated only with cool, assured laughter. 
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Nowhere is the often discussed influence of Bocthius on Chaucer more signifi- 
cantly evident than in the correlation between the way to knowledge as expressed 
in the dialectical structure of the Consolation and in the poetic structure of 
Troilus. As a vertical ordering of perspectives the poem represents the mode of 
knowing described by Boethius as a four-level hierarchy of perception. According 
to Boethius, understanding is attained by withdrawal from the matter addressed 
(V, Pr. 4). This movement is represented on many levels in the poem. For example, 
Pandarus’s superiority over Troilus is signified by his ability to distinguish between 
“game and ernest ” (iii. 253-6) while Troilus can see only the devastating “ ernest,” 
and the narrator is superior to them both, since he commands a broader perspective. 
The complex relations between the narrator, the author, and God are the subject 
of my concluding paragraphs. To complete the analogy with Boethius it should be 
pointed out that the ultimate perspective, which is represented in the double-trans- 
lation of hero and narrator, is described by Boethius as the divine Intelligence, which 
“knoweth the universite of resoun, and the figure of ymaginacioun, and the sensible 
material conceyved by wit; ne it ne useth nat nor of resoun ne of ymaginacioun ne 
of wit withouteforth; but it byholdeth alle thingis, so as I schal seie, by a strook of 
thought formerly without discours or collacioun ” (V, Pr. 4, trans. Chaucer, p. 379). 
This is the perception evoked by the epilogue. 
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THE ICONOGRAPHY OF RENUNCIATION: disp 
THE MILTONIC SIMILE nie 
BY KINGSLEY WIDMER bott 
reali 

The conception of Milton as primarily a Renaissance or shape 
Christian humanist, a view perhaps inevitably associated with Her 
the skillful study of Milton’s historical and intellectual rela- Chr 
tionships, raises difficulties when applied to Milton’s major ae 
poems. Humanistic emphasis upon the positive values of om 
classical learning, religious and ethical moderation, and general Sn 
reasonableness, may not do justice either to Milton’s radical to b 
religious commitment or to some of the distinguishing qualities and 
of his poetry. The conception of Milton which in large part Lost 
is contrary to the humanistic view approaches him as “an on 
absolutist, an all-or-none man.”? If the problem be confined the 
to Milton’s longer poems, the questions might thus be posed: the 
Is the tone and texture of Milton’s poetry reasonable or ; qT 
absolutist? And, consequently, does the Miltonic valuation f °"™ 
of the world lead to acceptance or renunciation? jo 
Milton’s figurative language, particularly the similes, pro- ol 
vides a vantage point for such discussion, not only because of toad 
its felicity but because it shows Milton’s peculiar use of tradi- oe 
tional materials. The similes have also been the focus for — 
adverse judgments of Milton’s poetic texture (Eliot, Leavis, — 
Bell, Pound and Rajan). However, the criticism that “ Milton's ee 
similes don’t focus one’s perception of the relevant, or sharpen oe 
definition in any way .. .”,? does not appear to have gone below -* 
the surface relationships or recognized the principled peculiarity a : 
that governs the work. oe 
A simile from Paradise Regained (IV, 562-71) may suggest> Coy 
some of the relevant complexity. Satan, falling from. the the 
pinnacle upon which he has, as a final threat, placed Christ, if Sats 
compared to a giant (Antaeus) defeated in physical combat the 
* William Empson, The Structure of Complex Words, p. 101. her¢ 
*F. R. Leavis, The Common Pursuit, p. 22. Si 
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by a herculean Christ (Alcides). Milton self-consciously helps 
define the function of the simile by a parenthetical comment: 
“to compare/ Small things with greatest.” It is, then, the 
disparity as much as the similitude of the comparison which is 
important. 

The principle of the disparate simile requires application 
both to Christ and to Satan in order to achieve the full 
realization of Milton’s dialectical poetry. Clearly, there is an 
ironic disproportion in the comparison of Christ with Hercules: 
Hercules’ victory was an active assertion of the flesh whereas 
Christ’s victory is a renunciation of all fleshly action. The 
simile directs attention to Milton’s point that Christian renun- 
ciation is the “ greatest ” heroism, Furthermore, in comparing 
“Small things with greatest,” we see that Milton intends Satan 
to be viewed as far superior to a classical giant. This simile— 
and its method is repeated in other similes in both Paradise 
Lost and Paradise Regained—both exalts Christian renuncia- 
tion and Milton’s ironic view of classical virtue. For Milton, 
the heroic pagan image is appropriate, yet insufficient, for 
the dramatization of evil. 

There is also another dimension to the Antaeus-Alcides 
simile. Earlier in Paradise Regained Milton has made his 
vehement attack on classical learning. In this simile he returns 
to the learning he has previously denigrated. A contradiction? 
The burden of proof must rest on those readers who would 
insist that an explicitly self-conscious poet has forgotten his 
own passionate criticism of two-hundred lines earlier. It is 
more coherent to understand Milton as mocking the pagan 
comparison; the classical similitude is, even for Satan, mean 
and belittling, The emphasized disparity between the combat 
of Satan and Christ and the combat of the classical heroes 
is a final fillip against classical learning. The negation of 
classical knowledge and myth is a defense of the single-revela- 
tion and an exaltation of the myth of Satan and Christ. 
Contrary to the Leavis view, then, the Miltonic simile focuses 
the relevant and sharpens definition, not only for the particular 
Satan-Christ combat but for the larger Miltonic insistence on 
the incommensurability of the Christian and classical views of 
heroism and evil. 

Some such fuller perspective of the texture of Milton’s 
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poetry, rather than an emphasis upon local scenic effects, is 
necessary if we are to relate the particulars of Milton’s verse 
to his commanding ideas and values. Most of Milton’s similes 
require an awareness of ironic disparity as well as the more 
obvious sense of comparison. Two similes which depend for 
their larger coherence on Milton’s evaluation of the pastoral 
tradition may provide further illustration of this procedure. 
Satan in the Garden of Eden (Paradise Lost, IX, 4565 ff.) 
appears “as one who long in populous city pent.” Satan in 
Paradise Regained (11, 300 ff.), though on ihe whole a con- 
siderably lesser dramatic figure because of his more purely 
dialectical function, is the same urban type—“ as one in City, 
or Court, or Palace bred.” Some critics (Watkins and Tillyard) 
might direct attention here to Milton’s personal distaste for 
urban sophistication, but the recurrent relation of evil to the 
urban has a significance beyond the biographical. The asso- 
ciation of Satan with the urban in these two scenes prepares 
for a pastoral outfoxing of the rustics, Christ and Eve, by the 
villainously sophisticated gentleman. Milton then develops the 
dramatic reversal in which the natural goodness of the rustic 
overcomes the villain: in Paradise Lost it is because of Eve’s 
natural beauty that Satan remains “ stupidly good” (IX, 465) 
for the moment; in Paradise Regained the sophisticated villain’s 
comic stupidity consists of tempting a good and ascetic man 
with food (I, 337-56). Then the easy pastoral victory of natural 
goodness is reversed because Eve is tempted and Christ is 
forced to reveal his other (divine) nature. Only by divine 
miracle is the defeated natural virtue of the pastoral figure 
finally redeemed and made victorious. 





In Paradise Lost, Satan’s sly victory with the apple in the 
pastoral garden is revealed as illusory by the ashen apples in 
the infernal garden (X, 547-72). In Paradise Regained Satan 
“forces” Christ to reveal his divinity and save himself from 
falling from the pinnacle, but the illusory success of violence 
is revealed in Satan’s own fall (IV, 551-71). This extensive 
ironic parallelism binds together an elaborate theological para- 
digm which reverses the significance of the pastoral similes. 
Natural goodness (the rusiic figure) momentarily wins in the 
conflict with sophisticated evil, then loses, and is finally super- 
seded and redeemed by the revelation of divine power. 
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The pastoral machinery, of course, has a much larger scope 
in the two poems than its function in the similes; Milton may 
be inverting the classical idea of Elysium in the Garden of 
Eden when he emphasizes the pastoral as the starting scene 
for the heroism of human redemption, rather than its reward. 
The pastoral antithesis, the world as represented by the city, 
is also a recurrent image of evil in Milton. We find this-in 
Gaza and Pandemonium, and in such distinguishing (and Pro- 
testant) religious metaphors as the contrast between the reign 
over “ cities of men” and the “ reign within.” But, repeatedly, 
Milton’s use of the pastoral machinery appears to dramatize 
the momentary adequacy, and final inadequacy, of natural 
goodness, and the necessity for all natural goodness to be 
redeemed by Christian divinity. 

While Milton is writing a literary epic and thus has a wide 
range of figurative matcrial, he most often follows traditional 
usage in the materials for his similes. The insect simile (bees, 
hornets, locusts and flies) appears repeatedly in Homer, Virgil 
and Tasso. The use of the insect simile in Milton and in later 
poetry (see particularly the examples cited in Haven’s The 
Influence of Milton) appears to have a tone which can be 
distinguished from the classical usage in that the bee image 
is didactically positive and the fly and grasshopper didactically 
negative. The glorification of work in the Protestant ethos may 
well have influenced the tone of the insect similes. Milton’s 
self-conscious adaption of traditional epic formulae to Christian 
themes and meanings would seem to require the reader’s 
constant awareness of the Miltonic variances from the classical. 

In Samson Agonistes Milton utilizes traditional classical 
imagery when Samson’s “ restless thoughts ” are “ like a deadly 
swarm of hornets ” (19-20). However, Milton’s comparison is 
to inward torments which in classical literature would have 
been presented as external torments. When Samson refuses to 
“sit idle . . . a burdensome drone” (567-8), the insect image 
does not appear to have an adequate parallel in classical 
literature. Even more revealing of the Milionic tone is the 
simile by the Chorus in Samson Agonistes in which the 
“common rout” of men are they who “ grow up and perish, 
as the summer fly.” Has not Milton added a sense of Protes- 
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tant vocation and dedicated duty to the traditional classical 
insect comparison? 


Another example of the flies simile appears in Paradise 
Regained (IV, 15-24) where Satan is compared to a “ swarm 
of flies” annoying a Christ who is likened to a “ wine press.” 
(While Satan is ostensibly tempting Christ, the simile of the 
flies and the wine press suggests that, paradoxically, Christ is 
tempting Satan). A connected simile transforms the swarming 
of the flies to a “ vain battery,” like that of waves upon a rock, 
The hyper-logical critic, one supposes, might ask how the two 
similes can provides a coherent image of the action; how, 
that is, puny flies can be powerful waves, how a wine press 
can also be a rock, how buzzing can also be battery, and how 
the single person of Satan can reasonably be compared to a 
swarm of flies and a series of waves. Milton’s similes, however, 
do not attempt to elaborate the visual logic of a scene or 
character. The coherence of the Miltonic texture requires the 
application of a dialectical rather than a visual principle. The 
two similes might thus be paraphrased: Satan’s parasitic and 
futile temptations—actually self-tempting to further acts of 
evil—are properly compared to a swarm of flies in their trivial 
plenitude; but evil’s assaults upon goodness (Christ) have a 
persistence through all natural time which requires that Satan’s 
action also be compared, more threateningly, to the battery 
of waves. The action of evil is both trivial and immense, and 
it is the linkage of disparate similes which reveals the significant 
duality. Similarly, the apparently rich and seasonable energy 
of Christ (the wine press) is really the principle of immu- 
tability (a rock). 

As is appropriate in a theological poem, each surface effect 
has a deeper, ultimate, quality. William Blake noted in “ The 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell” that Milton’s Satan demon- 
strated the principles of “ desire ” and “ energy ” (such as flies 
and waves). But Milton’s deity is a machine, a rock (“Or as 
a stone that shall to pieces dash/ All monarchies ... .” Para- 
dise Regained, IV, 149) , an immutable absolute which defeats 
all natural desires and energies. Though the surface images 
shift, Milton’s Satan—and his deity, too—has a coherent prin- 
ciple. Therefore he is not to be understood as a “ personified 
self-contradiction ” (C. S. Lewis) but as a “ passionate para- 
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dox” (E. E. Stoll). The similes for Satan and Christ help 
define the recurrent and central Miltonic dialectic of the eternal 
conflict of energy and immutability. 

Puzzling qualties of Milton’s poetic texture frequently reveal 
a deeper coherence if read as part of Milton’s theological 
polarity between a dynamic and plenitudinous evil and an 
unchanging and absolute good. That this has not always been 
recognized in discussions of Milton’s similes may be due to a 
misapplied esthetic. Not only the classical use of the simile 
but the classical theory of the simile, as in Quintilian, Samuel 
Johnson and T. §. Eliot, has held the simile to be digressive, 
ornamental, and not essentially related to the structure of the 
poem. Milton’s use of the simile, however, appears to diverge 
from the classical view as inevitably as the conception of 
rhetoric in a logos-believing Protestant would diverge from 
the classical precepts of persuasion. The Word of the simile 
must also be part of the truth. 


That the poetic details must be understood in consistent terms 
with the underlying poetic-theological principles of the work 
can be suggested by another historical vantage point. In 
Milton’s Protestant baroque style we may look for the usual 
baroque resolution in which the apparent disparity and flourish 
of detail re-enforces rather than dissolves the underlying equi- 
librium and logic of the art work. 


The recurrent patterns of imagery, of which the similes are 
but a part, are also related to the principles of energy and 
immutability. Satan’s natural state is that of flux: the waves 
beating against the rock of Christ and the “ Port of Despair ” 
in Paradise Regained; the ship similes for Satan in books I, II 
and IX of Paradise Lost; Satan’s repeated motion of sailing 
or swimming through liquid and chaotic materials, as in the 
Lake of Hell, part of his journey through Chaos, and the river 
and mist by which he enters the Garden of Eden. There are 
also similitudes made between Satan and water monsters 
(Leviathan) and classical voyages. The major significance of 
individual comparisons of this sort has been noted by various 
critics. William Empson, for example, has commented on one 
of the ship-similes for Satan in Paradise Lost (IX, 510-18): 
“Satan is like a merchant [ship] because Eve is exchanging 
these goods for her innocence; and like a fleet rather than one 
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ship because of the imaginative wealth of polytheism and the 
variety of the world.” ® 

Then, too, one may suggest that the “ boundless deep ” of 
Satanic despair in Paradise Lost is essentially related to the 
“remorseless deep ”’ and “ perilous flood ” of “ Lycidas.” One 
comes to expect cruel evil to be related to the liquid state in 
Milton. Thus Dalila is compared to a ship in Samson Agonistes 
(714-19). One possible connection between these negative 
images associated with the liquid state is the Miltonic rejection 
of the flux which constitutes the essential evil of natural and 
worldly activity, in contrast to the permanence of the divine. 

Thus the pilot of the small boat, in the first major com- 
parison in Paradise Lost (I, 196 ff.) , is wise in mistaking the 
Satanic Leviathan for an island, a natural part of the sea. 
Those commentators (Eliot and Leavis) who have found a 
narrative confusion in the pilot’s being “night foundered” 
may have failed to appreciate that the scene constitutes a 
metaphysical as well as an actual sea. The lost single pilot 
in his small boat perhaps anchors himself to the illusory island 
of a monster in a traditional dark night of the soul. The 
similitudes of this state for the experience of Hell are rather 
more significant than scenic logic. 

Milton’s similes appear frequently to have multiple functions, 
rather than single comparisons, and the Leviathan simile dis- 
cussed above explores both the qualities of Hell and Satan. 
The comparison of Satan to Leviathan, of course, is one of a 
series that provides a gigantic image of Satan. He is further 
magnified by a contrasting series of similes which provide a 
diminshed view of the other fiends. The principle of evil, 
Satan, dominates all of evil’s multitudinous forms, the other 
fallen angels. Where Satan is compared to a sea monster, and 
his spear to a Norway pine that will “be the mast of some 
great ammiral” (I, 294), the other fiends are compared to 
“autumnal leaves” (instead of monsters and trees) “ that 
strow the brooks” (instead of seas). (The autumnal leaves 
comparison was a favorite with Virgil and also appears in 
Dante, Tasso and Marlowe.) By further reduction, the fiends 
are compared to “ scattered sedge” on the “ Red-Sea Coast.” 
Apparently an associational movement from the color of the 


* Some Versions of Pastoral, p. 171. 
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flaming lake of Hell has led into the Red-Sea allusion, which 
immediately brings to Milton’s mind the biblic exodus from 
Egypt. The fiends develop in the comparisons from autumnal 
leaves to Red-Sea sedge to Pharaoh’s drowned cavalry. The 
movement in association from the melancholy of dead vege- 
table matter to the evil of dead human nature is perhaps also 
the transformation of the classical epic simile into the Biblical 
moral simile. 


The Egyptian abjectness of the fiends fuses with the dra- 
matic action of the poem in Statan’s angry demand that the 
fiends arise (310-30). In a sense the action itself is but a 
culmination of the similes since the fall of Pharaoh’s mighty 
legions is parallel to the fall of the angels. The concluding 
comparison of the verse paragraph is the contrast of the now 
lowly fiends to their former station as “ Cherub and Seraph.” 
A pattern of comparisons, running from vegetable to human 
to angelic, ends in the dramatic intellection of evil and Satan’s 
awareness of the fallen state. The dramatic pathos resides in 
the repeated disparities, which the comparisons call forth, be- 
tween what the fiends are and what they previously were. The 
same poetic technique of the double view is applied all through 
books I and II in the alternating expansion and deflation of 
the fiends. In viewing evil here as both trivial and immense, 
and as both multitudinous and unified, we have an essential 
Miltonic dialectic. The very means for presenting the dual 
nature of evil—the cycles of comparison, the traditional nature 
images, the emphasis upon heroic combat and temporal for- 
tunes—provide evil with classical characteristics. Evil is the 
subject for most of the classical allusions. It achieves its fullest 
embodiment in Satan as the classical hero, not only as warrior 
but as a classical reasoner (by parody in book II, by simile in 
IX, 670-6, and implicitly by defending Greek wisdom in Para- 
dise Regained) . It is the fallen, not the good, which must be 
understood in pagan, cyclic and heroic terms. The good, on 
the contrary, is not part of natural forces nor heroic cycles 
of temporal fate. 

When the fallen angels heed Satan’s command and rise from 
the lake (337-43) for a new cycle of rise and fall, they are 
as “a pitchy cloud of locusts.” Although this is a traditional 
epic simile it is neither digressive in function nor classical in 
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meaning. Milton declassicizes the comparison by relating it, 
once again, to the Biblical Red-Sea story. The locusts, which 
in Exodus preceded the Red Sea defeat of Pharaoh, are not, 
therefore, the natural evil of classical epic; they are a divine 
scourge that appears and disappears at the command of God’s 
chosen prophet and his “ potent rod.” Classical misfortune is 
but the disguise of Biblic chastisement in Milton’s epic tech- 
nique. Thus it frequently appears that when Milton is being 
most classical, his tone is most Miltonic and Christian. The 
dialectic of subtly subsuming the pagan mythology under the 
Christian revelation is a major aspect of Milton’s poetic texture, 
and thus becomes a major qualification of what might other- 
wise appear as a humanistic fusion of classical and Christian 
materials. 

We might briefly follow several of the poetic strategies 
indicated above through some of the other similes of book I 
of Paradise Lost. From the hordes of insects, Milton’s com- 
parisons move to the hordes of barbarians “of Rhene or 
Danaw,” and then to the “ godlike Shapes ” of pagan deities. 
The progression in size is also a progression in degree of evil 
ravaging a land (locusts to barbarians to false gods) and 
repeats the pattern of enlargement of the similes in the pre- 
ceding verse paragraphs, (fallen leaves to fallen men to fallen 
angels). The following verse paragraphs, the catalogue of the 
fallen angels as pagan gods and the building of a pagan temple 
as the infernal capital, elaborately develop the equation of 
paganism and evil, and constitute a thorough renunciation of 
classical knowledge for the single myth of Christian revelation. 

In the final verse paragraph of book I (752 ff.) a rich com- 
pound of similes suggests more fully Milton’s view of evil. 
One ironic simile compares the infernal gathering place to that 
for chivalric “ champions ””—ironic because the champions 
“ Defied the best of Paynim chivalry ” while the fallen angels 
are the very source of pagan chivalry. (Besides, we know that 
the fiends are really quite unchivalric 17th century soldiers, as 
indicated by their “ squared regiment.”) Then follows one of 
the classical insect similes: “As bees in springtime ... .” The 
relations of this simile would seem to be complex. The replace- 
ment of the earlier ravaging locusts by hardworking bees 
suggests a positive tone to the fiends. This has been prepared 
for by the work of the “industrious crew ” building Pande- 
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monium. The Protestant virtue of dutiful hard work pervades 
even Hell; Belial is wrong, Milton later comments, for advising 
the fallen angels to “ ignoble ease and peaceful sloth ” (II, 227). 
As with Samson’s acceptance of laboring for the enemy at Gaza 
(“labour/ Honest and lawful to deserve my food,” Samson 
Agonistes, 1365-6) , and with Adam and Eve laboring even in 
the Garden of Eden (IX), dutiful work is a good in itself. 
However, Milton reverses the positive quality of the simile in 
at least three ways; the beehive, the golden “Straw bilt 
citadel,” reveals the moral impermanence of the “ precious 
bane ” from which Pandemonium has been built; secondly, the 
end of the simile emphasizes the thickly swarming mass-insect 
quality (negative) rather than the industry (positive); and, 
finally, there is the satiric political touch of the insects engaged 
in “ state affairs.” In larger terms, the positive qualities given 
to the fiends reveal not the absence of virtue but the power 
of active evil, whether as the constructed falsity of Pande- 
monium, military discipline, hard work, or any other heroic 
or natural attractiveness turned to bad purposes. Evil is not 
so much sin as false virtue, as in Satan’s principle, “ Evil, be 
thou my Good.” The various positive and heroic qualities 
given the fallen angels in Paradise Lost (work, discipline, 
ambition, intelligence, bravery, energy) are, of course, under- 
cut by irony; but, in addition, they emphasize the rich variety 
of evil and the single nature of goodness as faith in and sub- 
mission to divine authority. Neither virtues nor good works 
are redemptive for Protestant Milton; any and all activity 
may be evil if it is not at one with the immutable authority 
for the universe. The true antithesis of the infernal crew is not 
different activity than that of Hell, but the will and the faith 
beyond all activity: the anti-hero, the immutable Lord, the 
untemptable Christ, the renunciatory Samson, the poetic mind 
fixed only on the single revelation. 

The bee simile also prepares the way for the fantastic reduc- 
tion of the giant fiends to “ smallest dwarfs,” “ Pigmean race ” 
and “ Fairy Elves.” These similitudes partly reverse the heroic 
emphasis of previous images, thus maintaining the trivial- 
immense Miltonic dialectic about evil. Nor should we take 
the elaboration of the fairy elves simile (781-8) as simply the 
light and fanciful touch of the poet, for this identification of 
moonlight magic (and its mirth and dance and music) with 
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the fiends is but another element in the consistent denigration 
of paganism. The reduction in size has been applied to the 
spacious scene as well, which is now a “narrow room.” The 
penultimate reduction of the fiends—“ incorporeal Spirits to 
smallest forms reduced ”—is a humorously fantastic touch (the 
formless given smallest form) which by its very logical absur- 
dity casts doubt on the process of reduction, and thus prepares 
for the reversal. Book I concludes with the Satanic crew in 
all their ominously heroic largeness: the “ great Seraphic Lords 
and Cherubim,” “the thousand Demi-Gods” in “ their own 
dimensions like themselves.” That final simile is no simile, but 
the essential Miltonic fact of the immense and self-defining 
nature of evil. 

In the pattern of tropes that conclude this section, both 
dramatic commonsense and theological principle dictate that 
‘the proportions of evil must rise above all ironic reductions 
and must still retain not only the power but much of the vir- 
tuous appearance which makes evil significant. The dialectic 
of the similes re-enforces rather than obscures the Miltonic 
principle of the richly varied, multitudinous, and substantial 
actuality of evil. 

If we may leave the discussion at this point of suggestiveness 
rather than exhaustiveness, several general considerations 
might be raised. Rajan, in arguing the popular view that the 
essential weakness of Paradise Lost was Milton’s inability to 
make Heaven “ poetically preferable ” to the richness of Hell, 
points to the “drab legalities of Milton’s celestial style,” 
including the absence of a single complex simile in the speeches 
in Heaven.* But this is to miss the point and fight the cohering 
principle of the work. (The same charge could repeatedly be 
made against esthetic-religious works, such as the ethical section 
of Soren Kierkegaard’s Either/Or as contrasted with the es 
thetic section.) The problem of the disparity between Heaven 
and Hell is sometimes ignored (C. S. Lewis and Arnold Stein); 
more often it is acknowledged but explained away as his 
torically conditioned (Douglas Bush and E. M. W. Tillyard); 
or it is viewed as the peculiar limitation of Milton’s personality 
(Ezra Pound and William Empson) ; or it is seen as a basic 
difficulty in 17th century Christian mythology (A. J. A 


“Paradise Lost and the Seventeenth Century Reader, pp. 129 and 164. 
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Waldock). But why should we ignore, or suggest biographical 
and historical conditions as an adequate explanation of a major 
and principled characteristic of Milton’s poetry? The entire 
Miltonic view, and thus much of Protestant Christian myth- 
ology, is involved in the stylistic antithesis between Heaven 
and Hell. Milton’s Heaven may have Reason and certain 
traditional images of hierarchy and harmony which elaborate 
the Revelation and the Word, but most other similitudes 
simply do not belong there. Immutable transcendent authority 
is the center of the poem; it is harsh and stark; it could not 
be otherwise. 

The texture of reality and plenitudinous human actuality 
is not, for Milton (as it is for much of romanticism) , part of 
the divine. The similes, from the obscene smell of flesh to 
that of the pagan hero, could only belong with Satan. The 
rich range of natural and mythical comparisons are part of 
the infernal, not just as ornament but in the deepest sense. 
Pagan wisdom, the qualities of the natural fallen world, sensory 
experience, the desires and mutabilities of times, pagan and 
secular codes of heroism, and even certain appearances of 
Christian work and virtue are more likely to be appropriate 
to the fallen state than to the immutable absolute. Satan, 
we might even suggest, is the hero, but the hero in a poetic 
vision in which heroism is rejected for a radical religious 
submission to transcendental authority. 

The traditional modern question about the hero is hardly 
adequate. Satan, as so many of the similes emphasize, is not 
a person but a multiplicity, a poetic refraction of the icono- 
graphy of the ultimately transitory immanent values and 
virtues which are worshipped in life but not in Heaven. It has 
often been noted that such paradoxes as the felix culpa and 
the assertion of “ good from evil ” are at the heart of Milton’s 
longer poems. Perhaps we can also add to these paradoxes 
those of anti-heroic heroic poetry and the inversion of a 
mythology of regeneration into a mythology of renunciation. 
In any case, a subtle and dialectical reading of the Miltonic 
texture and tone suggests a fascinating and shocking master 
simile: the world as evil, and virtue as renunciation. 
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DAVID HUME’S EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 
AND THE THEORY OF TASTE 


BY RALPH COHEN 


I 


When David Hume published A Treatise of Human Nature 
in 1739, the title page declared it was “An Attempt to introduce 
the experimental Method of Reasoning into Moral Subjects.” 
In 1751, when he published “An Enquiry Concerning the Prin- 
ciples of Morals,” Hume was still insisting on the importance 
of the experimental method. 


We can only expect success [in morals], by following the experi- 
mental method, and deducing general maxims from a comparison 
of particular instances. ... Men are now cured of their passion 
for hypotheses and systems in natural philosophy, and will harken 
to no arguments but those which are derived from experience. 
It is full time they should attempt a like reformation in all moral 
disquisitions; and reject every system of ethics, however subtile 
or ingenious, which is not founded on fact and observation.’ 


The most significant element of Hume’s essay on taste is 
its insistence on method, on the introduction of fact and 
experience into the problem of taste.* Regardless of its lan- 
guage of psychological uniformity, of “ general principles of 
approbation or blame,” it was the most complete statement 
of the method for contemplating and judging a work of art 
that had appeared up to the time of its publication.‘ 

Many of the ideas that Hume presents as part of his method 
were eighteenth-century commonplaces. Addison had declared 
that the critic must discriminate the beauties from the 


* David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, ed. L. A. Selby-Bigge (Oxford, 1949). 

2 David Hume, Essays, Moral, Political and Literary, ed. T. H. Green and T. H. 
Grose (London, 1882), ITI, 174. 

* In a “ Dissertation on the Passions ’—Essays, IT, 166—Hume had indicated that 
the passions were subject to methodical study in the same way that the sciences were. 

“ Alexander Gerard’s An Essay on Taste was submitted to the Edinburgh Society 
in 1756 and was awarded the prize for the best essay on taste by a committee of 
which Hume was a member. Hume’s essay appeared in 1757. 
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blemishes. Pope had written that the critic must view the 
work as a whole. Richardson had stated that the critic must 
observe without prejudice.® Rollin had said that taste is 
characterized by good sense—judgment—which can be improved 
by practice.’ Since “ taste ” is characterized by Hume as con- 
sisting of delicacy, good sense, practice, comparison, freedom 
from prejudice, in what way does Hume’s analysis of taste 
differ from that of his predecessors? * 


When the critic has no delicacy, he judges without distinction, and 
is only affected by the grosser and more palpable qualities of the 
object: The finer touches pass unnoticed and disregarded. Where 
he is not aided by practice, his verdict is attended with confusion 
and hesitation. Where no comparison has been employed, the most 
frivolous beauties, such as rather merit the name of defects, are 
the objects of his admiration. Where he lies under the influence 
of prejudice, all his natural sentiments are perverted. Where good 
sense is wanting, he is not qualified to discern the beauties of 
design and reasoning, which are the highest and most excellent.® 


If we compare these characteristics with the basis for 
excellence as presented by Gerard, Hume’s emphasis on method 
becomes apparent. 


Genuine criticism .. . is justly esteemed a faithful transcript of 
nature. For it investigates those qualities in it’s [sic] objects, which, 
from the invariable principles of human nature, must always please 
or displease; describes and distinguishes the sentiments, which they 
in fact produce; and impartially regulates it’s most general conclu- 
sions according to real phaenomena."® 


> 


Hume stresses not the “ invariable principles of human nature ’ 
which produce agreement, but the adequacy of the method in 
revealing such principles. 


Thus, though the principles of taste be universal and, nearly, if 


* Joseph Addison, Spectator, 409. 

° Jonathan Richardson, A Discourse (London, 1719), p. 65. 

"Charles Rollin, Taste An Essay, tr. James Usher (London, 1782), p. 2. 

*In “Of the Standard of Taste’ Hume does not define taste, but it seems clear 
that his implied definition of taste is considerably different from that in the Treatise 
which defines taste as a sensation which pleases for unexplainable reasons. (Treatise, 
pp. 297 and 299. Cf. Essays, II, 240.) 

°“ Of the Standard of Taste,” Essays, I, 278. This essay is hereafter cited in the 
text by page number only. 

*° Alexander Gerard, An Essay on Taste (London, 1759), p. 186. 
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not entirely, the same in all men, yet few are qualified to give 
judgment on any work of art, or establish their own sentiment as 
the standard of beauty. The organs of internal sensation are 
seldom so perfect as to allow the general principles their full play, 
and produce a feeling correspondent to those principles (278). 


The “ general principles ” can be defined as the potentialities 
of men to respond with total awareness to a work of art. 
Those men who develop their potentialities by the critical 
method, which Hume outlines, are bound “ to allow the general 
principles their full play ” and are bound to become the best 
critics. Hume does not begin with an ideal critic but with an 
ideal method. The best critics are determined empirically, by 
the manner in which they use the method. Hugh Blair for 
example posits an ideal critic, but recognizing that no such 
critic exists, he falls back on a standard of taste which “ coin- 
cides with the general sentiments of men.” ** But Hume offers 
no such hypothetical critic, for even the best critics are subject 
to personal and social prejudices. 

It has sometimes been overlooked ** that Hume’s explicit 
purpose in “Of the Standard of Taste” was to prove that 
some tastes are better than others and to provide a basis for 
this distinction. 

It is sufficient for our present purpose, if we have proved, that the 
taste of all individuals is not upon an equal footing, and that some 
men in general, however difficult to be particularly pitched upon, 


will be acknowledged by universal sentiment to have a preference 
above others. (279) 


In the profusion of essays on taste after 1750—this is not to 
deny that there were many eighteenth-century discussions of 
taste before the 1750’s, but to indicate a greater number after 
that date **—the term taste began to lose all specific reference. 


11 Hugh Blair, Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, ed. Abraham Mills 
(Philadelphia, 1866), pp. 23-24. 

22Stuart Gerry Brown, “Observation on Hume’s Theory of Taste,” English 
Studies, XX (October, 1938), 194-195. 

18 The bibliography of English works on taste in the eighteenth century can be 
found in John Draper, Eighteenth Century English Aesthetics: A Bibliography 
(Heidelberg, 1931). R. W. Babcock, “ The Idea of Taste in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,” PMLA, L (1935), 923-926 refers to additional bibliographical sources on 
taste. See also Raymond D. Havens whose “ Review of Eighteenth Century English 
Aesthetics, A Bibliography, by John Draper,” Modern Language Notes, XLVII 
(February, 1932), 118-120, supplements Draper’s listings. 
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Taste is at present the darling idol of the polite world, and the 
world of letters; and, indeed, seems to be considered as the quin- 
tessence of almost all the arts and sciences. The fine ladies and 
gentlemen dress with Taste; the architects, whether Gothic or 
Chinese, build with Taste; the painters paint with Taste; the poets 
write with Taste; critics read with Taste; and, in short, fiddlers, 
players, singers, dancers, and mechanics themselves, are all the 
sons and daughters of Taste. Yet in this amazing superabundance 
of Taste few can say what it really is, or what the word itself 
signifies.** 


E. N. Hooker and Andrew Cannon Smith, following the lead 
of Arthur O. Lovejoy, suggest that essays in taste represent 
the conflict between uniformitarianism and diversitarianism. 
As Andrew Smth puts it, 


Were the pronouncements of taste absolute, everywhere and at all 
times the same, or were they relative, varying according to external 
circumstances or with the character of the perceiving subjects? The 
divergent answers to this question reveal a wide rift, which because 
it is by no means confined to the field of aesthetics, but extends 
through every department of thought, has been named, by a recent 
student of the history of ideas, the opposition between the “ uni- 
formitarian ” and “ diversitarian ”” conceptions of nature.’ 


But this doctrine is an oversimplification, and it neglects the 
significant difference between artistic problems and moral and 
scientific problems which agitated the century. An examination 
of some characteristic definitions of taste, for example, reveals 
that in every case the distinction between uniformity and 
diversity is taken for granted. It is precisely the empirical 
character of literary evidence that causes critics to recognize 
that different tastes exist. It was possible in morals to argue 
whether or not the universe had a design, but there could 
be no argument that diverse critical judgments existed. As 
Thomas Reid declared, “ it is impossible to perceive the beauty 


“The Connoisseur, No. CXX (May 13, 1756), 270-271. See also The World 
(London, 1772), I, (March 22, 1753), 67 and J. Moir, Gleanings; or Fugitive Pieces 
(London, undated [178-]), I, 20. 

** Andrew Cannon Smith, Theories of the Nature and Standard of Taste in 
England, 1700-1790 (Chicago, 1937), p. iii. (Private edition, distributed by Univer- 
sity of Chicago Libraries). See Edward Niles Hooker, “ The Discussion of Taste, 
from 1750 to 1770, and the New Trends in Literary Criticism,” PLMA, XLIX 
(June, 1934). 
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of an object, without perceiving the object, or at least con- 
ceiving it.” *° 

The discussion of taste is another example of the stimulated 
artistic consciousness of the eighteenth century. The problem 
of taste represents an attempt to define the relation of the 
spectator to a work of art, but it also deals with practically 
every artistic problem that occurred to the century. The 
following represents an attempt to characterize some of the 
chief issues subsumed under taste. 


1. Taste is a judgment based on strict rules.”’ 

2. Taste is an extempore judgment without attending to 
rules or reason."® 

3. Taste is an impulsive tendency of the soul toward the 
true good."® 

4. Taste is a feeling completely relative to the person who 
expresses it. It is not a standard.” 

5. Taste is a faculty of the understanding in judging works 
of art. It is based on a standard.** 

6. Taste reflects sensibility but not reason.” 

7. Taste is quick intellectual discernment plus delicacy of 
feeling.”* 

8. Taste is either a natural or acquired response to art.” 


'® Thomas Reid, “ Of Taste,” Works (Dublin, 1786), II, 429. 

17 Edward Moore, The World, No. 12, March 22, 1753 (London, 1772), I, 67. 

*8 John Hughes quoted by Dugald Stewart, “On Taste,” Philosophical Essays 
(Edinburgh, 1818), 482. 

1° Frances Reynolds, An Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Taste and of the 
Origin of Our Ideas of Beauty, etc., ed. James L. Clifford, p. 35. See also John 
Donaldson, The Elements of Beauty (Edinburgh, 1780), pp. 82-83, and Thomas 
Percival, “On a Taste for the Beauties of Nature,” quoted by Samuel Hall, 
Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester (London, 1799), 
I, 22. 

2° 4 Dialogue on Taste, second edition (London, 1762), pp. 9-10. 

21 Charles de Polier, “An Essay on the Pleasures which the Mind Receives from 
the Exercise of the Faculties, and that of Taste in Particular,” Memoirs of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester (London, 1799), I, 114. 

22 Samuel Hall, “An Attempt to Show, that a Taste for the Beauties of Nature 
and the Fine Arts, has no Influence favorable to Morals,’ Memoirs of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society, op. cit., 239. See also Monthly Review, XXVIII (1763), 
308, Review of L’Art de Sentir et de Juger en Matiére de Gout. 

28 John Gregory, A Comparative View of the State and Faculties of Man (London, 
1774), II, 1. See also The Connoisseur, CXX (May 13, 1756), 271. 

*4 Richard Cumberland, “On Natural and Acquired Taste,” The Observer, 
LXVIII (London, 1798), III, 90. 
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9. Taste is the epitome of all the virtues of human nature.*® 
10. Taste is the response of Fashion.*® 


From these issues, it is apparent that the term “ taste ” 
concealed contradictory as well as widely divergent issues. It 
referred both to the artist and the spectator. It involved such 
issues as the relation between art and truth, emotion and 
reason, reason and imagination, sensibility and morals; it 
involved the difference between inherent and acquired charac- 
teristics; between the regular and irregular imagination. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century Wordsworth attacks 
the profusion of meanings clustered around “taste,” and 
makes a significant effort to reduce the meanings of the term. 
He emphasizes its passive meaning and attacks its use to 
describe profound feelings. 


Taste, I would remind the reader, like Imagination, is a word 
which has been forced to extend its services far beyond the point 
to which philosophy would have confined them. It is a metaphor, 
taken from a passive sense of the human body, and transferred to 
things which are in their essence not passive,—to intellectual acts 
and operations. The word, Imagination, has been overstrained, 
from impulses honorable to mankind, to meet the demands of the 
faculty which is perhaps the noblest of our nature. In the instance 
of Taste, the process has been reversed; and from the prevalence 
of dispositions at once injurious and discreditable, being no other 
than that selfishness which is the child of apathy,—which, as 
Nations decline in productive and creative power, makes them 
value themeslves upon a presumed refinement of judging. Poverty 
of language is the primary cause of the use which we make of the 
word, Imagination; but the word, Taste, has been stretched to the 
sense which it bears in modern Europe by habits of self-conceit, 
inducing that inversion in the order of things whereby a passive 
faculty is made paramount among the faculties conversant with 
the fine arts. Proportion and congruity, the requisite knowledge 
being supposed, are subjects upon which taste may be trusted; it is 
competent to this office;—for in its intercourse with these the mind 
is passive, and is affected painfully or pleasurably as by an instinct. 
But the profound and exquisite in feeling, the lofty and universal 
in thought and imagination; or, in ordinary language, the pathetic 
and the sublime;—are neither of them, accurately speaking, objects 
of a faculty which could ever without a sinking in the spirit of 
Nations have been designated by the metaphor—Taste. And why? 


*° The World, 67 (April 11, 1754), IT, 94-95. 
*° The World, 30 (July 26, 1753), I, 185. 
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Because without the exertion of a cooperating power in the mind 
of the Reader, there van be no adequate sympathy with either of 
these emotions; without this auxiliary impulse, elevated or pro- 
found passion cannot exist.*? 


The significance of Wordsworth’s attack is that it represents 
a tendency of nineteenth-century critics. If we examine the 
work of an important nineteenth-century critic such as Arnold, 
we note that the term “ taste ” plays no important part in his 
critical vocabulary. And if we examine an earlier nineteenth- 
century critic, such as Coleridge, we also note the absence of 
taste as a critical concept. Yet some of Arnold’s chief critical 
ideas derive from eighteenth-century criticism. For example, 
the “ touchstone theory ” of art enunciated in “ The Study of 
Poetry ” is developed by Alexander Gerard, who uses the term 
“ touchstone ” ** in developing a theory of the correctness of 
taste. Arnold’s advice to the young writer to fix his attention 
on excellent models,” is, of course, an eighteenth-century 
commonplace in essays on taste. The two fallacies in judging 
poetry, the historical fallacy and the personal fallacy, described 
by Arnold are foreshadowed by Hume in “ Of the Standard 
of Taste.” The abandonment of taste as a significant critical 
concept in the nineteenth century demonstrates that the innu- 
merable problems subsumed under “taste” by eighteenth- 
century critics are treated under separate headings by critics 
of the succeeding century. 


II 


The importance of Hume’s contribution to the theory of 
taste is his attempt to discriminate among some of the prob- 
lems and to provide a method for dealing with them. Hume 
is concerned with the method of contemplating a work of art 
and with the principles of judgment that stem from such 
contemplation. Insofar as Hume based judgment on a method 
of contemplation, he helped separate art from morals and per- 
ception from judgment. This assumption, that if an object 


27 William Wordsworth, The Prose Works, ed. A. Grosart (London, 1876), I], 
126-127. 

28 Alexander Gerard, An Essay on Taste (London, 1759), pp. 158-159. 

°° Matthew Arnold, “ The Choice of Subjects in Poetry,” English Critical Essays 
(19th Century), ed. Edmund D. Jones (New York, 1916), p. 366. 
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was perceived in different lights, its “true standard ” would 
be revealed, implied an absolute standard that his own argu- 
ments and his own standards denied. But it was his assertion 
that all standards must be based on observation and fact, that 
served as a corrective to his standard and had so strong an 
influence in turning the attention of critics to the examination 
of particular felt qualities in a work of art.* 

It is this emphasis on fact which makes Hume aware that 
no invariable standard can exist. 


Notwithstanding all our endeavours to fix a standard of taste, and 
reconcile the discordant apprehensions of men, there still remain 
two sources of variation, which are not sufficient to confound all 
the boundaries of beauty and deformity, but will often serve to 
produce a difference in the degrees of our approbation or blame. 
The one is the different humours of particular men; the other, the 
particular manners and opinions of our age and country (280). 


In other words there are social and personal prejudices 
which always modify the judgment of the critic. In his dis- 
cussion of contemplative sympathy Hume had remarked, “ We 
enter, to be sure, more readily into sentiments, which resemble 
those we feel every day.” ** In “Of the Standard of Taste,” 
Hume declares: “ Mirth or passion, sentiment or reflection; 
whichever of these most predominates in our temper, it gives 
us a peculiar sympathy with the writer who resembles us.” (281) 
Personal prejudice modifies the perfection which the critical 
method provides. As for social prejudice, it not only modifies 
the method, it often makes critical judgment impossible. Hume 
himself becomes subject to a neoclassical moral bias in “ Of 
Tragedy.” 

The critic must rid himself of the the bias of his own time, 
because times and manners change. But no critic should give 
up his ideas of morality and decency in order to relish the 
work of art. 


The poet’s monument more durable than brass, must fall to the 
ground like common brick or clay, were men to make no allowance 
for the continual revolutions of manners and customs, and would 
admit nothing but what was suitable to the prevailing fashion. 





*°Gordon McKenzie, Critical Responsiveness (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1949), 
p. 104. 
* Essays, II, 210. 
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Must we throw away the pictures of our own ancestors, because 
of their ruffs and farthingales? But when the ideas of morality and 
decency from one age to another, and where vicious manners are 
described, without being marked with the proper characters of 
blame and disapprobation; this must be allowed to disfigure the 
poem, and to be a real deformity. I cannot, nor is it proper | 
should, enter into such sentiments; and however I may excuse the 
poet, on account of the manners of his age, I can never relish the 
composition (282). 


The judgment which Hume makes on such a composition is, 
by his own method, invalid. It is not that Hume denies the 
right to judge compositions into the sentiments of which he 
cannot enter; he judges despite this incapacity. The method 
is thus a corrective for the very judgments Hume exhibits. 


A person influenced by prejudice, complies not with this condition; 
but obstinately maintains his natural position, without placing 
himself in that point of view, which the performance supposes, If 
the work be addressed to persons of a different age or nation, he 
makes no allowance for their different views and prejudices; but, 
full of the manners of his own age and country, rashly condemns 
what seemed admirable in the eyes of those for whom alone the 
discourse was calculated. ... By this means, his sentiments are 
perverted; nor have the same beauties and blemishes the same 
influence upon him, as if he had imposed a proper violence on his 
imagination, and had forgotten himself for a moment. So far his 
taste evidently departs from the true standard; and of consequence 
loses all credit and authority (277). 


The “true standard” which is perverted by prejudice is 
not an absolute standard.** It is founded on experience and 
general observations. The rules of composition, in other words, 
are descriptive; they stem from experience in the same manner 
that conclusions in the sciences stem from experience. Hume 
attacks those who base their theories of judgment on general 
precepts for such precepts often hide totally different positions. 
“The sentiments of men often differ with regard to beauty 
and deformity of all kinds, even while their general discourse 


%2 Essays, I, 269. 

It is evident that none of the rules of composition are fixed by reasonings a priori, 
or can be esteemed abstract conclusions of the understanding, from comparing those 
habitudes and relations of ideas, which are eternal and immutable. Their foundation 
is the same with that of all the practical sciences, experience; nor are they anything 
but general observations, concerning what has been universally found to please in 
all countries and in all ages. 
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is the same.” (266) It is necessary, therefore, to descend to 
particulars in discussions of beauty, for “when critics come 
to particulars, this seeming unanimity vanishes.” (266) 

Hume, therefore, disregards the generalities of critics like 
John Armstrong* and John Gilbert Cooper,** for although 
these critics agree in their generalities, that there is a standard 
in the nature of things, they disagree as to how the standard 
is perceived and in what it consists. Hume is concerned, how- 
ever, with those critics who argue from particulars; those who 
declare that one “ person may even perceive deformity, where 
another is sensible of beauty; and every individual ought to 
acquiesce in his own sentiment, without pretending to regulate 
those of others. To seek the real beauty, or real deformity, is 
as fruitless an enquiry, as to pretend to ascertain the real 
sweet or real bitter.” (268-269) Mandeville had argued that 
there could be no real beauty ” * and Hartley had suggested 
that each spectator had his own associations which formed the 
basis for his standard of beauty.** 

To this latter opinion Hume offers “a species of common 
sense which opposes it, at least serves to modify and restrain 
it.” (269) This is the fact that there is general agreement on 
some authors over others: Milton over Ogilby, Addison over 
Bunyan, There are times when the natural equality of tastes 
is to be admitted, but there are others where general agreement 
overrides any defenders of Ogilby or Bunyan. It is not neces- 
sary to argue that our age has reversed Hume’s certainty that 
Bunyan could never be considered superior to Addison; Hume 
was arguing from the critical judgments of his age, and if the 
judgments have changed, Hume’s method provides for such 
shifts. For example, in referring to Ariosto’s poem, Hume 
praises what he consider the beauties of the poem. Then he 
declares: 





** John Armstrong, “Of Genius,” Miscellanies (London, 1770), II, 134. This 
essay was first published in 1758, and is used here merely to illustrate a type of 
critical method. 

a Cooper, Letters concerning Taste (London, 1757), p. 5. 

i a Mandeville, The Fable of the Bees, ed. F. B. Kaye (Oxford, 1924), I, 

25-326. 

* David Hartley, Observations on Man (London, 1801), I, 442. This passage is 
quoted by McKenzie, op. cit., p. 101. Cf. also An Enquiry into the Origin of 
Human Appetites and Affections (Lincoln, 1747), p. 117. 
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Did our pleasure really arise from those parts of his poem, which 
we denominate faults, this would be no objection to criticism in 
general: It would only be an objection to those particular rules 
of criticism, which would represent such circumstances to be faults, 
and would represent them as universally blameable. If they are 
found to please, they cannot be faults; let the pleasure, which they 
produce, be ever so unexpected and unaccountable (270). 


The “ particular rules of criticism” to which Hume refers 
are based on observable facts, They stem from pleasurable 
responses, but unlike the use of the term “ pleasure ” in “ Of 
Tragedy,” the use here is made clear from the context. The 
pleasure to which Hume refers is the most intense response 
which the trained critic can make. 


This paper began with the assumption that Hume’s chief 
contribution to taste was his emphasis on a method for con- 
templating and judging literary works. This method, though 
it confounded contemplation with judgment by assuming that 
mere contemplation could lead to a standard, nevertheless was 
founded on observation and fact which emphasized not general 
assumptions but particular qualities. The paradox of Hume’s 
essay on taste, therefore, is that it is couched in the language 
of general human nature, of psychological assumptions of uni- 
formity, but the meaning of “ general principles” is to be 
traced, in every case, to criteria of intensity of pleasure, range 
of reference, consistency of characterization, and an emphasis 
on the dominant tendency of the work, in other words, to 
criteria developed in his philosophy rather than to neo-classical 
“rules.” The essay on taste supplements the essay on tragedy 
in the sense that the first emphasizes the situation of the object 
whereas the second emphasizes the temper of the individual. 
The relation between the spectator and the object is seen as 4 
relation between tendencis in the object and capacities of the 
critic. “There are certain qualities in objects which are fitted 
by nature to produce those particular feelings [of beauty and 
deformity].” (273) “'Though some objects, by the structure of 
the mind, be naturally calculated to give pleasure, it is not 
to be expected, that in every individual the pleasure will be 
equally felt.” (272) This intensity of pleasure—the distinction 
between the two “pleasures” is intensity of feeling—Hume 


had referred to in the Treatise as a basis for moving the } 
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passions. In tragedy this intensity was one of the charac- 
teristics of the art object; in the essay on taste it is charac- 
teristic of the critic’s perception of the quality in the art 
object. 

An objection can be raised against Hume’s assumption that 
some “ particular forms or qualities, from the original struc- 
ture of the internal fabric, are calculated to please, and others 
to displease; and if they fail of their effect in any particular 
instance, it is from some apparent defect in the organ.” (271) 
In the Treatise Hume had argued that beauty was discerned 
only by a sensation of pleasure: “ beauty is nothing but a 
form, which produces pleasure.” ** Without pleasure there was 
no beauty. In the essay on taste, Hume seems to argue that 
pleasure can exist without the sensation of pleasure. But this 
is to confuse Hume’s language with his ideas. When he declares 
that “many and frequent are the defects in the internal 
organs,” he refers to spectators who do not perceive artistic 
pleasures in contrast to those critics who have felt and per- 
ceived them. The internal organs are “defective” only as 
compared with those of critics who did perceive beauties. And 
since Hume believes that all such beauties or pleasures are 
communicable facts, “ defective” organs can be cured by a 
method of perception. The defect is a defect of criticism, not 
of human nature. 

The intense perception of all the qualities in the art object 
is an empirical phenomenon. The critic feels them, and can 
communicate them by explaining the causes of his response. 
Hume is aware that the problem of the critic is to explain felt 
qualities to one who does not feel them. 


Here then the general rules of beauty are of use; being drawn 
from established models, and from the observation of what. pleases 
or displeases, when presented singly and in a high degree: And if 
the same qualities, in a continued composition and in a smaller 
degree, affect not the organs with a sensible delight or uneasiness, 
we exclude the person from all pretensions to this delicacy (273). 


The purpose of rules of art, then, is to convince the spectator, 
from principles he accepts, 





ee Treatise, p. 299. Hume thought this pleasure was caused “either by the 
primary constitution of our nature, by custom, or by caprice.” In “Of the 
Standard of Taste” he relies only on the first of these causes. 
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that the same principle may be applied to the present case, where 
he did not perceive or feel its influence: He must conclude, upon 
the whole, that the fault lies in himeslf, and that he wants the 
delicacy, which is requisite to make him sensible of every beauty 
and every blemish, in any composition or discourse (273-274). 


If the spectator is to be convinced by general rules, who 
creates these rules? The answer is that the rules are created 
by the most sensitive and most sensible critics. 


Strong sense, united to delicate sentiment, improved by practice, 
perfected by comparison, and cleared of all prejudice, can alone 
entitle critics to this valuable character fof a true critic]; and the 
joint verdict of such, wherever they are to be found, is the true 
standard of taste and beauty (278-279). 


But Hume had himself admitted that critics have different 
prejudices—both personal and social. He had also admitted 
that on “ some occasions, where the objects seem near equality” 
an equality of tastes can be recognized. The answer to this 
dilemma seems total relativism, for who is to decide which 
critic is the most sensitive? 


But how are we to judge of their delicacy of taste, which is just 
what we want a standard for? And how are we to get the “ joint 
verdict ” of those who may be supposed to be qualified? And if 
their verdict is to be the standard of judgment for the common 
people, what is the standard of their verdict? ** 


The answer which Hume provides is that all judgments are 
empirical whether they are based on the rules or not. Such 
judgments must return to the work of art, to matter of fact, 
They must be justified by arguments based on the work itself. 


Whether any particular person be endowed with good sense and a 
delicate imagination, free from prejudice, may often be the subject 
of dispute. . .. Where these doubts occur, men can do no more 
than in other disputable questions, which are submitted to the 
understanding: They must produce the best arguments, that their 
invention suggests to them; they must acknowledge a true and 
decisive standard to exist somewhere, to wit, real existence and 
matter of fact; and they must have indulgence to such as differ 
from them in their appeals to this standard (279). 


Hume is not merely arguing for the same test of artistic and 


*° W. Proudfoot Begg, The Development of Taste (Glasgow, 1887), p. 146. 
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scientific judgments: observation and matter of fact. He is 
suggesting that different critics, although they may practice 
the method of delicacy, disinterest and good sense in contem- 
plating a work of art, can still arrive at different evaluations 
of a work. The judgments of such critics are equally valid; 
they do not contradict one another; they supplement each 
other.*” 


One person is more pleased with the sublime; another with the 
tender; a third with raillery. One has a strong sensibility to 
blemishes, and is extremely studious of correctness: Another has 
a more lively feeling of beauties, and pardons twenty absurdities 
and defects for one elevated or pathetic stroke. . . . Comedy, 
tragedy, satire, odes, have each its partizans, who prefer that par- 
ticular species of writing to all others. It is plainly an error in a 
critic, to confine his approbation to one species or style of writing, 
and condemn all the rest. But it is almost impossible not to feel 
a predilection for that which suits our particular turn or disposition. 
Such preferences are innocent and unavoidable, and can never 
reasonably be the object of dispute, because there is no standard, 
by which they can be decided (281). 


Hume’s argument for critical toleration is that the best critics 
will tend to contemplate a work in the same manner, but will 
base their judgments on a particular preference. Some critics 
may prefer the sublime, others the tender or the correct; these 
preferences, however, always follow after the method for con- 
templating and judging a work has been applied. Hume’s error 
lies in confusing real preferences with false ones. To prefer 
satire to tragedy is a preference for one genre over another; 
they are not comparable phenomena and they can each be 
complete on their own terms. But to prefer the tender or the 
correct is not a preference; it is the imposition of a standard, 


and such standards are subject to empirical test just as inten-e~ 


sity or range is. To have such preferences is to distort the 
point of view from which the work is observed. To assume 
that such preferences are insignificant is to damage the value 
of a critical method. But Hume is perhaps suggesting that 
critics who prefer the tender, show insight in criticizing it 
when they follow the method outlined, but that such prefer- 
ences limit the scope of the critic. For Hume implies that a 


*’ Cf. Richardson, Discourse, p. 145. 
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work can be viewed adequately from more than one standard, 
but that such standards must always have reference to matter 
of fact. 

The imposed standards lead to no significant differences; 
they “ produce a difference in the degrees of our approbation 
or blame,” but not in approbabition or blame itself. Hume 
believes that his method provides a basis for agreement based 
on the work itself. And although he wrongly assumed that 
critics would tend to complete the work in the same way—he 
overlooks the fact that each critic’s associations and_back- 
ground will tend to make him view the object differently—he 
argued for toleration of all judgments that accorded with 
facts.*° And he was aware that some views of the facts were 
more comprehensive than others. 

Hume develops the concept of funded experience in con- 
templation. Each work must be viewed at different times from 
improved persepectives. Each view tends to add to—perhaps 
even to correct—the previous one. 


So advantageous is practice to the discernment of beauty, that, 
before we can give judgment on any work of importance, it will 
even be requisite, that that very individual performance be more 
than once perused by us, and be surveyed in different lights with 
attention and deliberation. There is a flutter or hurry of thought 
which attends the first perusal of any piece, and which confounds 
the genuine sentiment of beauty. The relation of the parts is not 
discerned. The true characters of style are little distinguished: The 
several perfections and defects seem wrapped up in a species of 
confusion, and present themselves indistinctly to the imagination. 
Not to mention, that there is a species of beauty, which, as it is 
florid and superficial, pleases at first; but being found incompatible 
with a just expression either of reason or passion, soon palls upon 
the taste, and is then rejected with disdain, at least rated at a 
much lower value (275). 


The different views of the object will, Hume implies, reveal 
its “true” beauty, will provide a “true” standard. Now 
although Hume seems to imply by “true” that there is one 
matter of fact standard, he is not implying that the same 
standard is operative for all works. The use of “ true” with 
regard to characters of style or the use of a “ just expression” 


“° Cf. Hume’s position with that of Vicesimus Knox—Essays Moral and Literary 
(London, 1793), I, 253. 
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ought not to be understood as recurrences to the absolute. 
“True” does not refer to an absolute standard but to the 
“characters of style” and to the “ expression” which can be 
discerned by careful critics and can be demonstrated by 
repeated reference to the work. Such values are “true” 
because they withstand a superficial inquiry. 


The value of funded experience, the value of establishing 
facility in viewing an object is that the results of this facility 
provide a criterion. When repeated views of the object lead 
not to less but to greater intensity that object possesses 
qualities which are not “ florid and superficial.” This criterion 
Hume had suggested in the Treatise: 


Custom encreases all active habits, but diminishes passive. .. . 
The facility takes off from the force of the passive habits by 
rendering the motion of the spirits faint and languid. But as in 
the active, the spirits are sufficiently supported of themselves, the 
tendency of the mind gives them new force, and bends them more 
strongly to the action.** 


The method of comparison is necessary in order to evaluate 
an order of beauty. Hume suggests that the critic “forms 
comparisons between the several species and degrees of excel- 
lence, and estimating [estimates] their proportion to each 
other.” (275) Hume suggests comparison as a method of judg- 
ment because his criterion presupposes a range of artistic 
experience on the part of the critic—and this range Hume 
suggests is based on familiarity with different cultures. 


Hume advocates contemplation freed from prejudice: “ every 
work of art, in order to produce its due effect on the mind, 
must be surveyed in a certain point of view, and cannot be 
fully relished by persons, whose situation real or imaginary, 
is not conformable to that which is required by the per- 
formance.” (277) Disinterested contemplation is based on the 
theory of contemplative sympathy which Hume developed. It 
is necessary to perceive the object on its own terms, from its 
own point of view; otherwise, the work of art will not operate 
upon the critic with the same intensity that its qualities could 
call forth if the critic “ had forgotten himself for a moment.” 
Hume oversimplifies the achievement of disinterest or of psy- 


“ Treatise, p. 424. 
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chic distance, but the recognition of such procedure is part of 
his theory. 

The critical method which Hume develops also depends upon 
the operation of reason as well as sentiment. 


In all the nobler productions of genius, there is a mutual relation 
and correspondence of parts; nor can either the beauties or 
blemishes be perceived by him, whose thought is not capacious 
enough to comprehend all those parts, and compare them with each 
other, in order to perceive the consistence and uniformity of the 
whole. Every art has also a certain end or purpose, for which it 
is calculated; and is to be deemed more or less perfect, as it is 
more or less fitted to attain this end. The object of eloquence is to 
persuade, of history to instruct, of poetry to please by means of 
the passions and the imagination. These ends we must carry 
constantly in our view, when we peruse any performance; and we 
must be able to judge how far the means employed are adapted 
to their respective purposes.*? 


The critic must judge the consistency of behavior of the 
characters. He must judge the adequacy of the conception, 
the organization of the whole. 

The criteria which frame the critical method, therefore, are 
characterized by intensity of response, range of cultural asso- 
ciations, and consistency of development. The criteria are the 
bounds within which Hume’s method operates although the 
matter of fact inquiry can operate, of course, within other 
limits. These criteria are the “ true ” standards to which Hume 
refers. They form the context for identifying matters of fact. 
It is apparent, therefore, that Hume’s references to univer- 
sality of experience, to generally accepted principles of taste, 
are references within the empirical critical procedures he has 
posited. These references are difficult to recognize at once 
because they are concealed by a vocabulary and by generaliza- 
tions which seem sympathetic to Augustan rules and principles. 

The significance of Hume’s method in criticism is, however, 
limited by the criteria which frame it. These limit the manner 
of contemplating a literary work and the value inferences to 
be drawn from it. They serve, therefore, to narrow the range 
of critical inquiry, instead of creating critical autonomy. Terms 
such as “ force,” “ clearness,” “ delight,” “delicacy,” are am- 


“2 Of Taste,” I, 277. Cf. John Gregory, A Father's Legacy (London, 1778), 
pp. 54-55. 
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biguous rhetorical-psychological qualities with which to iden- 
tify matters of fact, and Hume does not provide a more careful 
vocabulary for empirical description. Yet he himself had 
warned against assumed agreement in idea.* 


Every voice is united in applauding elegance, propriety, simplicity, 
spirit in writing; and in blaming fustian, affectation, coldness, and a 
false brilliancy: But when critics come to particulars, this seeming 
unanimity vanishes; and it is found, that they had affixed a very 
different meaning to their expressions (266). 


So too Hume invokes the vocabulary of those critics who 
argue for a standard in human nature and in rules, but Hume’s 
standard is based neither on a standard in nature, nor on a 
standard in particular models, nor on a standard improving 
nature; it is not even based on a standard in man’s physical 
make-up in the sense that it can be predicted without observ- 
able experience. When Hume writes of general principles of 
approbation and blame, he is describing the fact that certain 
principles of taste are “ sounder ” than others; i. e., they pro- 
vide more probable explanations of the facts than other 
theories. Intensity and range of response, consistency of charac- 
terization, range and significance of subject matter (extending 
beyond particular cultural boundaries) : These are the criteria 
which Hume offers as values. When he praises Ariosto in the 
essay on taste he gives the criteria for appreciation: 


He [Ariosto] charms by the force and clearness of his expression, 
by the readiness and variety of his inventions, and by his natural 
pictures of the passions, especially those of the gay and amorous 
kind (270). 


To assume, therefore, as J. F. Doering and Stuart Brown do, 
that Hume means neo-classical rules when he refers to rules, 
is to misinterpret him. Hume writes that “ though poetry can 
never submit to exact truth, it must be confined by rules of 
art, discovered to the author either by genius or observation.” 


“* These criteria are themselves subject to evaluation. But it can be suggested 
that in our time these criteria—with modifications—form the basis for a naturalistic 
esthetic. Cf. Stephen C. Pepper, The Basis of Criticism in the Arts (Cambridge, 
1946), p. 57: “The more vivid the experience and the more extensive and rich its 
quality, the greater its aesthetic value.” 

“““Of Taste,” I, 270. Cf. Hoyt Trowbridge— Review of Donald H. Foerster, 
Homer in English Criticism,’ Modern Language Quarterly, IX (December, 1948), 
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But these “ rules ” are considerably different from the “ rules ” 
of Rymer, Dennis, or Pope. 

What Hume’s essay on taste does, therefore, is to suggest 
two traditions in literary criticism, both of which ultimately 
subvert the assumption that rules are the same for all works. 
One is the emphasis on intensity and range of emotion; every 
beauty and blemish is to be responded to with the greatest 
intensity.*® It is this emphasis which leads to the concentration 
on the art object and the need for discriminating qualities in it. 


No criticism can be instructive, which descends not to particulars, 
and is not full of examples and illustrations .. . beauty ... can 
never be sufficiently explained by general reasoning.*® 


It was this emphasis on discrimination that Dugald Stewart 
found to be the chief contribution of Hume.*’ 


The other contribution of Hume is the insistence on a method 
necessary for effective judgment, and it is a method based on 
fact and observation. Disputes in judgment are either resol- 
vable into arguments of fact, or they are not resolvable at all. 
And the method Hume proposes—freedom from prejudice, 
funded experience, intense response, awareness of the relations 
of parts to each other and to the whole—make possible a 
concentration on the art object and on the relation of the 
spectator to this object. Hume overlooks the difficulty in 
fulfilling these procedures, and the difficulty in arriving at 
contextual matters of fact in literature, but his formulations 
need to be subtilized, not discarded. 


Hume sometimes relied upon the “ best ” critics of his time 
for literary arguments, and time has shown that these argu- 
ments were not always soundly constructed. But it is possible 
to reject specific arguments and assumptions and yet recognize 
the value of Hume’s method in analyzing and judging litera- 
ture. Hume’s moral attitudes led him into prejudices he warned 
against. He accepted critical estimates without inquiring into 
the analyses which elicited them. But if he sometimes failed 


501—who seems to overlook the inconsistency between Hume’s language and his 
ideas. 

“© R. W. Church, An Essay on Critical Appreciation (Ithaca, 1938), p. 262. 

“© Of Simplicity and Refinement,” Essays, I, 242. 

*? Dugald Stewart, “On Taste,” Philosophical Essays (Edinburgh, 1818), p. 466. 
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to apply his empirical dicta, his method made it possible to 
subject even his own judgments to observation and fact. 

As the ultimate standard . . . is deriv’d from nothing but the 
senses and imagination, ’tis absurd to talk of any perfection beyond 
what these faculties can judge of.** 


University of California 


Los Angeles 


“ Treatise, p. 51. 
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COLERIDGE, METEMPSYCHOSIS, 
AND “ ALMOST ALL THE 
FOLLOWERS OF FENELON ” 


BY IRENE H. CHAYES 

When Hartley Coleridge was born in the autumn of 1796, 
the poet was absent at Birmingham, “ for my Sara had strangely 
miscalculated,” as he explained to his friend John Thelwall. 
The miscalculation and its consequences—the inopportune 
absence, the notification by post, the hurried return, and the 
final presentation of son to father—resulted in three occasional 
sonnets, two of which have little more than routine biographical 
interest. In the third, however (“ Composed on a Journey 
Homeward; the Author Having Received Intelligence of the 
Birth of a Son, Sept. 20, 1796 ”) , Coleridge’s paternal appre- 
hensions—apparently he was afraid Hartley would be dead 
by the time he reached home—are combined with the esoteric 
doctrines of pre-existence and metempsychosis in a curious 
fantasy of anxiety and consolation. 


Oft o’er my brain does that strange fancy roll 
Which makes the present (while the flash doth last) 
Seem a mere semblance of some unknown past, 
Mixed with such feelings, as perplex the soul 
Self-questioned in her sleep; and some have said 
We liv’d, ere yet this robe of flesh we wore. 
O my sweet baby! when I reach my door, 
If heavy looks should tell me thou art dead, 
(As sometimes, through excess of hope, I fear) 
I think that I should struggle to believe 
Thou wert a spirit, to this nether sphere 
Sentenc’d for some more venial crime to grieve; 
Did’st scream, then spring to meet Heaven’s quick reprieve, 
While we wept idly o’er thy little bier! * 


*No. 156, 19 November 1796. Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
ed. E. L. Griggs (Oxford, 1956), I, 260. 

? The Complete Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. E. H. Coleridge 
(Oxford, 1912), I, 153-154. In order of time this is actually the second poem of 
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Since the first publication of the sonnet in the Poems of 
1797, the opening lines have been accompanied by a footnote 
quotation in Greek from Cebes’ statement of the doctrine of 
pre-existence and reminiscence in the Phaedo, which in the 
Jowett translation is rendered as “ But this would be impossible 
unless our soul was in some place before existing in the human 
form.” That what is vaguely remembered by the soul in mortal 
life is an existence prior to birth Coleridge explicitly affirms 
in a letter to Thelwall written almost three months after the 
event,’ and in his apology for this notion he makes a distinction 
(between “ wild philosophy ” and “ intelligible poetry ”) which 
is important for an understanding of his use of metaphysical 
concepts in his poetry generally. 


Now that the thinking part of Man, i. e. the Soul existed previously 
to it’s [sic] appearance in it’s [sic] present body, may be very wild 
philosophy; but it is very intelligible poetry, inasmuch as Soul is an 
orthodox word in all our poets; they meaning by ‘Soul’ a being 
inhabiting our body, & playing upon it, like a Musician inclosed 
in an Organ whose keys were placed inwards.—Now this opinion 
I do not hold—not that I am a Materialist; but because I am a 
Berkleian—Yet as you who are not a Christian wished you were, 
that we might meet in Heaven, so I, who do not believe in this 
descending, & incarcerated Soul, yet said, if my Baby had died 
before I had seen him, I should have struggled to believe it.* 


The frequent allusions to the sonnet in Coleridge’s letters 
of this period indicate that it had a special importance for him, 
although he did not overestimate its literary value. “ Bless 
me! a commentary of 35 lines in defence of a Sonnet!—And I do 
not like the Sonnet much myself,” he observes immediately 


the sequence. Cf. “On Receiving a Letter Informing Me of the Birth of a Son” 
(ibid., pp. 152-158) and “To a Friend Who Asked, How I Felt When the Nurse 
First Presented My Infant to Me” (ibid., p. 154). 

*“ By ‘dreamy semblance’ I did mean semblance of some unknown Past, like 
to a dream—and not ‘a semblance presented in a dream.’” No. 164, 17 December 
1796. Collected Letters, I, 277. The pre-existence concept appears somewhat less 
clearly in the present version of the poem than in the original: 

Oft of some unknown Past such Fancies roll 
Swift o’er my brain, as make the Present seem, 
For a brief moment, like a most strange dream 
When, not unconscious that she dreamt, the Soul 
Questions herself in sleep! and Some have said, ete. 
(Complete Poetical Works, I, 153 n.) 


‘Collected Letters, I, 278. 
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after the passage just quoted, and to Thelwall and Thomas 
Poole he sent no less than three early versions of the sestet, 
all of which are slightly different in wording from the version 
he finally chose to publish.’ In one of the letters to Thelwall, 
dated 19 November, he prepares the way for the Phaedo foot- 
note by identifying the concluding line and a half of the sestet 
(“and Some have said/ We liv’d ere yet this fleshly robe we 
wore ”)—a passage which he apparently found it necessary to 
revise also—as “ Alluding to Plato’s doc{trine] of Pre-exist- 
ence.’ ° In a letter written on 1 November to Poole, however, 
in which he sent out the sonnet for the first time together with 
its two companion pieces, Coleridge gives an entirely different 
source for the idea he makes use of in his poem, and it is this 
that has served as the point of departure for the present study, 
“ Almost all the followers of Fenelon believe that men are 
degraded Intelligences, who had once all existed, at one time & 
together, in a paradisiacal or perhaps heavenly state,” he re- 
marks cryptically, and completes the comment by assuring his 
friend that he has often experienced the feeling he describes in 
the first four lines.” 

In E. H. Coleridge’s standard edition of the poetry, this 
comment appears as a footnote to line 6 of the sonnet—the 
“robe of flesh” reference that is the culminating statement 
of pre-existence in the sestet. The comment, however, is con- 
cerned not only with pre-existence but also with metempsychosis 
and thus should apply to the poem as a whole; it is evident that 
the “spirit, to this nether sphere/ Sentenc’d for some more 
venial crime to grieve ” is one of the beings the author identifies 
as “degraded intelligences.” And who, or what, are these? 
Who were the “ followers of Fenelon,” and what precisely was 
the doctrine “almost all” of them held that Coleridge found 
a justification for the turn of idea in his sonnet? Like the some- 
what similar but better known comments on the moral of The 
Ancient Mariner and the genesis of Christabel, this incidental 
confidence by the poet creates more mystification than enlight- 
enment, and the mystification is increased if one goes directly 
to the French churchman and mystic whose name is specifically 
cited. 


5 See ibid., I, 246, 261, 278. * Ibid., I, 261. ™No. 146, ibid., I, 246. 
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Fenelon was one of the authors read by Coleridge at least 


in his later years. The marginalia to “ Fenelon on Charity ”— 
in which Coleridge disagrees with his author and asserts the 
primacy of faith over charity—are included in Literary Re- 
mains,» and in Aids to Reflection Fenelon and a favorite 
whipping-boy of Coleridge’s in his philosophical writings, Jacob 
Boehme, are made to serve as types of true and false mysticism, 
respectively.®* In the matter of doctrine, however, Fenelon’s own 


mild heterodoxy, the Quietism which he shared with Madame 
Guyon and for which he was censured by his Church, did 


not include a belief in pre-existence and metempsychosis.’ Nor 


did he leave a school of “ followers ” among whom there could 
be the topheavy division in opinion between overwhelming 
majority and inconsequential minority that is suggested by 
the qualification “ almost all.” (What, one wonders, did the 
outnumbered dissidents believe?) 

The comment, in fact, comes very close to being nonsense as 
an attribution of authority if Coleridge’s wording is accepted 
as it stands. Here again he seems to have been ready to pay 
for “ intelligible poetry ” with “ wild philosophy ”—or rather, 
on this occasion, for intelligible philosophy with wild scholar- 
ship, for although his formulation of the doctrine he cites is 
not strictly in accord with his probable source, as will be seen 
shortly, it is actually less garbled than the citation itself. But 
if we disregard the unjustified emphasis on Fenelon’s name, 
the misleading plural, and the disingenuous qualification, and 
consider the doctrine itself, it is not difficult to find an authority 


“The Complete Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. W. G. T. Shedd (New 
York, 1854), V, 527-528. There is also an incidental reference to Fenelon and 
Madame Guyon in Anima Poetae, ed. E. H. Coleridge (Boston and New York, 
1895), p. 113. 

“ Aids to Reflection, in the Formation of a Manly Character .. . , first American, 
from the first London ed. (Burlington, Vt., 1829), pp. 235-238. 

*Herbert Hartman, in “The ‘Intimations’ of Wordsworth’s Ode,’ RES, VI 
(1930), 182n., quotes a passage on these concepts from Fenelon’s life of Plato 
as a possible source for Coleridge’s reference. In the passage itself, however, there 
is nothing that would justify the association of Fenelon’s name rather than that 
of any other Platonic commentator with pre-existence and metempsychosis—especi- 
ally since at the time of his comment Coleridge had not yet explicitly associated 
Plato's name with his sonnet or its incidental doctrines—and the original French 
Provides no basis for the distinctive phraseology of “ degraded intelligences” and 
paradisiacal state.” 
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—in the singular—whom the poet very probably did have in 
mind when he wrote his comment to Poole: a philosopher who 
was also a friend and biographer of Fenelon and whose major 
work, doctrinally unorthodox, Coleridge had actually been 
reading a few weeks earlier. 

Andrew Michael Ramsay (1686-1743) , a Jacobite Scot who 
spent most of his life in France, known as “ Chevalier” from 
the title given him by the French Regent, epitomized many 
of the intellectual trends of the early eighteenth century which 
in oblique ways were to continue into the Romantic period. A 
recent biographer summarizes his career as follows: 


Son of a Covenanting baker in the town of Ayr in Scotland, he 
came to be a convert to Romanism; the friend, disciple and biog- 
rapher of the famous Archbishop Fenelon; secretary to the Quietist 
leader, Madame Guyon; tutor to Prince Charles Edward Stuart; 
a prominent if unorthodox Freemason; a Fellow of the Royal 
Society and an honorary graduate of Oxford; the author of a best- 
seller in excellent French and the writer of a considerable historical 
work, a large book on philosophical apologetics and other contri- 
butions to literature and learning.’ 


Ramsay’s philosophical and religious development was especi- 
ally distinctive and, in keeping with the spirit of the time, 
syncretic. Although he became a Roman Catholic convert, 
before he left Scotland he was associated with the Aberdeen 
group of mystics, who were disciples of Boehme, Madame 
Bourignon, and Madame Guyon, and in his principal philo- 
sophical works, written after his conversion, he remained a 
universalizing Deist; at the same time, his own brand of Chris- 
tianity, which he considered the one, true, and original arche- 
typal religion, was suspect from the standpoint of orthodoxy 
even during his lifetime. The most conspicuously heterodox 
of Ramsay’s doctrines, as it happens, is one that unites the 
concept of pre-existence with a peculiar form of metempsy- 
chosis. There are statements and expositions of this in The 
Travels of Cyrus (1727), the “ best-seller” referred to by 
Ramsay’s biographer in the quotation above,*' and especially 
in his chief work, The Philosophical Principles of Natural and 
Revealed Religion (1748-1749), which was published post- 


*° George D. Henderson, Chevalier Ramsay (London, 1952), p. vii. 
1See the 8th ed. (London, 1752), pp. 52, 217, 277, 291-292, 298. 
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humously in Glasgow. The latter work Coleridge had in 
fact been reading just before Hartley’s birth, having borrowed 
it from the Bristol Library from 2 to 16 September; a little 
later (12-26 October) he borrowed it again, returning it this 
time only six days before he sent to Poole the three recently 
composed sonnets on Hartley and set down his notes of apology 
and explanation.”® 

If, therefore, his recent reading were still in Coleridge’s mind 
at the time he received the news of Sara’s unexpected delivery 
and set out for home—on 20 September, that is—it would have 
been Ramsay’s Philosophical Principles he was thinking of. 
The period of his second reading a few weeks later was probably 
also the period of his polishing and revision of the three poems 
that had been occasioned by his new fatherhood. And that 
he should have reborrowed this work so soon after his first 
reading suggests in turn that he may have wanted to verify 
or refresh his memory about something that had been brought 
back to mind, or that he was seeking additional information 
of some kind, perhaps in response to his recent experience and 
the emotions it had inspired. The coincidences of time in- 
volving Coleridge’s sonnet, his letter comment to Poole, and his 
reading of Ramsay are striking in themselves, and they are 
confirmed by internal cross-relations of idea and phrasing that 
illustrate in miniature his distinctive way of turning thought 
into poetry. 

In the sestet of the “ journey homeward ” sonnet, the section 
that gave Coleridge most trouble in settling on the final word- 
ing, the concept of pre-existence takes only a general form, and 
there appears to be no direct relation between this part of 
the poem and Ramsay’s work. The discussion in Philosophical 
Principles of the descent of the pre-existent soul into a material 
body emphasizes not recollection but forgetfulness, a forget- 


“Of Nature in a Degraded State,” I, 329 ff.; “ Of the Three States of Degraded 
Angelical Nature,” II, 300 ff. 

“George Whalley, “The Bristol Library Borrowings of Southey and Coleridge, 
1793-8,” The Library, Fifth Series, IV (1950), 128. 

In her recent edition of the early notebooks, Miss Coburn calls attention to 
Coleridge’s general use of Ramsay’s work but does not relate it to the sonnet. See 
The Notebooks of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. Kathleen Coburn, Bollingen Series 
L (New York, 1957), I (Notes), 88 n. and 209 n. 
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fulness so complete that it extends to the earliest experiences nature, 
of mortal life.’* Coleridge’s association of pre-existence with | experien 
the agitations of sleep and with the image of a very young ae « 
baby has a possible precedent in one of the volumes of transla. | pjaedo 
tion and commentary by Thomas Taylor the Platonist, the Js otnot, 
tireless publicizer and reinterpreter of both Plato and the Neo- ff yhich | 
Platonists, who from time to time has been proposed as an J onnet 
influence on nearly all the major English Romantics. At the lt is 
time he was working on the Hartley sonnet and reading J oonclus' 
Ramsay, Coleridge was or recently had been reading Taylor J, ynity 
also, as he indicates in a frequently quoted sentence from one J peadily 
of his letters to Thelwall—the same letter of 19 November | j, Cole 


which contains a version of the poem and in which Coleridge pre-exis 
for the first time relates his pre-existence allusion to Platonism.® | descend 
In the Introduction to his 1794 translation of Plotinus (which | about: 

except for translations of Pausanias and Apuleius was his most Jp. yi. 
recent publication at this time) Taylor lists a series of what f which a 
he calls “ Platonic arguments ” for pre-existence, one of which f bodies; 

meceludes an empirical observation of the sort that Coleridge extingui 
was to scatter through his notebooks and correspondence during tion her 


: . in their 

Hartley’s later infancy and childhood: the toun 
a exposed 

Further, still, infants are not seen to laugh for nearly three weeks ed 
after their birth, but pass the greatest part of this time in sleep; rapidly 
however, in their sleep they are often seen both to laugh and cry. corpores 


But how is it possible that this can otherwise happen than through again, t 
the soul being agitated by the whirling motions of the animal iain 





6 Five 
14". As God by acting in and upon created intelligences may exalt, augment, It will b 
and enlarge their faculties to any finite degree of perfection how great soever, Coleridge 
so by his ceasing to act in them they may fall into any finite degree of insensibility, wanted T 
ignorance and forgetfulness, how low soever, yea into a state of spiritual inaction, to the ub 
lethargy, and sleep. It is thus that all human souls are with respect to the first . "The 
years of their existence in mortal bodies: nor do they ever recover any remembrance infants, s] 
of what passed in them.” (I, 352.) Ramsay, incidentally, calls attention to a of Plato 
compensation for the soul’s inevitable forgetting of its former spiritual existence believer i 
that is not considered in such a treatment of the theme as Wordsworth’s Ode on sounds ve 
Intimations of Immortality: “This total oblivion of our pre-existent state is a above, or 
pure effect of the divine mercy; for if we knew and retain’d a lively remembrance sleep.” I 
of the glory from whence we are fallen, we would be infinitely more miserable from The 
than we are.” and maki 
18 “ Metaphysics, & Poetry, & ‘ Facts of mind —(i.e. Accounts of all the strange he asked 
phantasms that ever possessed your philosophy-dreamers from Tauth, the Egyptian existence. 
to Taylor, the English Pagan), are my darling Studies.” (Collected Letters, I, 260.) —— 
ilo 
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riences nature, and moved in conformity to the passions which it had 
‘e with | experienced in another life? * 

young | By a coincidence after the fact, in his later edition of the 
‘ransla. Phaedo Taylor was to reprint his “infant” comment as a 
ist, the f footnote on the very page carrying Cebes’ speech *’W—part of 
1e Neo- | which Coleridge by that time had used with the published 


| as an | sonnet as a footnote of his own. 
At the It is a passage from Ramsay, however, that illuminates the 
reading | conclusion of the sonnet, Hartley’s imagined death, and gives 


Taylor | 4 unity of thought to the two parts of the poem that is not 
om one } readily apparent in the text, although it may have been present 
vember in Coleridge’s mind. From the soul’s loss of its memories of 
dleridge pre-existence Ramsay goes on to speak of the death of newly 
nism." | descended souls in infancy and the reason why this comes 
(which f about: 


1s most By this state of insensibility, inaction, and spiritual lethargy in 


of what which all souls remain more or less, e’er they awake into mortal 
f which bodies; the habits of evil are laid asleep, and in some are totally 
oleridge f extinguished, so that they scarce pass through a state of purifica- 
tion here below. It is thus that some die in the womb, and others 


> during in their tender infancy. These souls are too pure, to pass through 

the temptations, pains, and dangers of this life, or too weak to be 

exposed to them, and if any impurity remains in them, it is con- 
e weeks sumed and destroyed in a middle state after death. They pass 
in sleep; rapidly through life, and so to speak, only to take possession of their 
and cry. corporeal vehicles, that are to be eternal and soon lay them down 
through again, till they reassume them after the general resurrection."® 
- animal 

** Five Books of Plotinus (London, 1794), pp. Ivi-lvii. (The italics are added.) 

- augment, It will be recalled that Plotinus was one of the Neo-Platonists whose works 
at soever, Coleridge was trying to get hold of in the autumn of 1796; the list of titles he 
sensibility, wanted Thelwall to buy for him, including “ Plotini Opera,” appears in a postscript 
1 inaction to the ubiquitous letter of 19 November. 
> the first “The Works of Plato (London, 1804), IV, 282. A later word on the theme of 
cleat infants, sleep, and pre-existence comes from a younger poet, who also was a reader 
tion 6 of Plato and Taylor and was as well an admirer of Coleridge and at least a playful 
 existeast believer in metempsychosis. The third strophe of Mont Blanc begins with what 
3 Ode on sounds very like an echo of the Hartley sonnet or the passage from Taylor quoted 
state 4 above, or both: “Some say that gleams of a remoter world/ Visit the soul in 
nenbeuialt sleep.” It is quite possible, too, that Shelley, who was to incorporate imagery 
micelle from The Ancient Mariner in The Revolt of Islam, was remembering the sonnet 

and making a whimsical test of its doctrine when, according to Hogg’s anecdote, 
he strange he asked a startled mother if her baby would tell them “ anything about pre- 
. Egyptian existence.” Thomas Jefferson Hogg et al., The Life of Shelley, ed. Humbert Wolfe 
«1 960) | “London and New York, 1933), I, 147-148. 


** Philosophical Principles, I, 353. 
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In Ramsay’s terms, thus, the newborn child in Coleridge’s 
poem would be able to “ spring to meet Heaven’s quick re- 
prieve ” because the “ more venial crime” for which its soul 
had been sentenced “to this nether sphere ” to “ grieve ” had 
already been expiated, perhaps during its very passage from 
spiritual to mortal life. In Wordsworth’s “ To H. C., Six Years 
Old,” another poem about Hartley Coleridge, there is a similar 
expression of fear for the unstable child soul even at a distance 
of several years from birth; like Ramsay in the passage just 
quoted, Wordsworth emphasizes the soul’s frailty through its 
very purity.’ 

The assumption behind the child deaths in both Coleridge’s 
poem and Ramsay’s metaphysics is of course the principle of 
metempsychosis, and it is in this respect that Coleridge’s com- 
ment in his letter to Poole serves as a definite link with Ramsay. 
“ Degraded intelligences ” is precisely the term used throughout 
Philosophical Principles, and “ paradisiacal state ” appears es- 
pecially in the statement of a proposition which seems to reflect 
a confusion similar to Coleridge’s between orthodox Christian 
and heterodox, non-Christian conceptions of the Fall, between 
pre-existence of the soul and the state of innocence of the first 
created man in Eden: “ According to the bare light of natural 
reason, it seems evident that all the human race sinn’d in a 
pre-existent paradisiacal state.” *° In both the sonnet and his 
comment on it, however, Coleridge makes an important altera- 
tion in Ramsay’s doctrine. The condemned spirit envisioned 
in the sonnet takes up residence in the body of a human child, 
the poet’s own son, and in his note of explanation Coleridge 
asserts that his alleged authorities, “ almost all the followers of 
Fenelon,” believe that men are degraded intelligences; he even 
emphasizes the word “men.” Yet in Philosophical Principles 
Ramsay’s degraded intelligences, which are properly fallen 
angels, conspicuously do not take human form during the period 


a” Thou are a dew-drop, which the morn brings forth, 
Ill fitted to sustain unkindly shocks, 

Or to be trailed along the soiling earth; 

A gem that glitters while it lives, 

And no forewarning gives; 

But, at the touch of wrong, without a strife 

Slips in a moment out of life. 

®° Proposition XLVIII, Philosophical Principles, I, 347. 
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ridge’s J of punishment and purification they must serve in order to 
ck re- ff expiate their sin of rebellion. Three distinct forms of metem- 
s soul Jf psychosis are detailed for these lapsed spirits. As in the ortho- 
” had § dox tradition, some are shut up in the abyss; some, like Neo- 
from § Platonic daemons, are allowed to wander through the air, over 
Years | the earth, and in the seas, “ to execute the designs of eternal 
imilar § Wisdom and Justice ”; and some are sent to inhabit the bodies 
stance § of animals.”? The last group includes the serpent and the other 
e just § animals in pre-lapsarian Eden, all of which were animated by 
igh its § “degraded ” angels in a state of probation and underwent a 
further fall with the Fall of Man, as a result of which they 
ridge’s § acquired their present brute forms. Ramsay even makes a 
iple of § point of distinguishing his doctrine of “ true” transmigration 


;com- § from the “senseless doctrine of the Pagan metempsychosis, 
umsay. § by which the souls of beasts pass into the bodies of men, and 
ighout § the souls of men into the bodies of beasts.” *? Human souls, 
ars es- — on the other hand, were created by God as “a new species 


reflect — of intelligent natures united to material vehicles ” and installed 
ristian — ina re-formed, paradisiacal earth to replace the original, fallen 
tween § seraphic intelligences; ** it is apparently this state of “ probation 
1e first § and tryal,” which differs very little from orthodox conceptions 
jatural § of man’s life in Eden before the all, that actually constitutes 
d ina § human “ pre-existence ” in Ramsay’s system. 


nd his How, then, can we account for Coleridge’s specific identifica- 
altera- tion of the “ degraded intelligences ” as men? For one thing, 
sioned | Ramsay himself is responsible for a certain degree of ambiguity 
child, | in his comments on this doctrine in passages other than those 


leridge f quoted or cited above; his modern biographer, G. D. Henderson, 
vers of J reveals a doubt in his own mind and an attempt, somewhat like 


e even Coleridge’s, to universalize the principle of “ degradation ” 
neiples § when he gives this interpretation of Ramsayan pre-existence 
fallen J and metempsychosis: “Certain immortal spirits are born in 
period F human bodies, but others more degraded find themselves in 


the bodies of lower animals.” ** On the other hand, if Coleridge 


" Ibid., II, 305-325. 

* Ibid., I, 385; cf. II, 322-825. In The Travels of Cyrus, degraded Zoroastrian 
spirits which are corrupted during mortal life fall further by passing into animal 
metempsychosis, 8th ed., p. 52. 

= Ibid., I, 360-861; cf. II, 246-247. 

Chevalier Ramsay, p. 217. (The italics are mine.) Condemnation to punishment 
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had read The Travels of Cyrus he might have been remem- 
bering, and confusing with the “ degraded intelligences” of 
the Philosophical Principles, the Hebrew Ischim, inferior spirits 
which fell with the superior Cherubim and in punishment were 
condemned to animate mortal bodies.2” The verbal form of 
the revision, too, may have been influenced by the recollection, 
conscious or unconscious, of such a passage in Ramsay as this, 
part of an exposition of the “ principles ” established by The 
Book of Job: “ That, as the souls of men are degraded intelli- 
gences in a suffering state, so the souls of beasts are the same. ... 
We are in our present degraded state, but beasts of a different 
kind, when we abandon ourselves to the animal life.” ** Or 
Fenelon himself, by way of one of his minor, non-religious and 
non-philosophical works, may have made some slight contri- 
bution to the thought of the poem misleadingly associated with 
his name. In his life of Pythagoras, with no indication of 
acceptance or intellectual sympathy on his own part, he sum- 
marizes a doctrine of metempsychosis of precisely the “ pagan ” 
kind denounced by Ramsay: 


He believed that all souls were immortal in their nature; but he 
thought that they wandered about in the air, and entered indis- 
criminantly into the first body that they found ready for their 
reception: thus, for instance, that a soul, on quitting a human body, 
might enter into that of a horse, an ass, a wolf, a mouse, a fish, or 
any other animal, as readily as into that of a man. In the same 
manner, he believed that a soul, on leaving the body of any animal 
whatsoever, might enter equally into that of a human being, as into 
that of a brute.”” 


Moreover, as Coleridge indicates clearly enough in both the 
poem and his comments on it, especially in the letter to Thel- 
wall quoted at the beginning of this essay, he adopted the 
doctrine of metempsychosis for his poetic purpose because 
of the intense emotional compulsion he had felt in the original 
situation to find some philosophical or theological consolation 


was also one of the Neo-Platonic explanations for the descent of the soul, which 
Coleridge might have read in Thomas Taylor’s recent translation, Five Books of 
Plotinus, pp. 270, 271. 

*5 sth ed., p. 217. 

2° Philosophical Principles, II, 317. 

27 Lives of the Ancient Philosophers (London, 1825), p. 115. There were earlier 
English translations of this work, one being dated 1726. 
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for the event he feared, Hartley’s dying almost at birth. Such 
a consolation orthodox Christian theology apparently could 
not give him at this period of his life; it was necessary that he 
be able to regard his newborn son as a metaphysical principle 
incarnate—literally a fallen angel—and by revising Andrew 
Michael Ramsay’s concept of the punishment of “ degraded 
intelligences” he was able to achieve this rather desperate 
object. In the comment to Poole the stress on “men,” like 
the deceptive introduction of the plural and of Fenelon’s name, 
perhaps even betrays an uneasy awareness on Coleridge’s part 
of the violence he was doing to the original doctrine, in spirit 
and letter alike. And as though this were not enough but he 
must justify his revision as well, in the concluding clause he 
makes a third distortion of his source, although still using the 
original language, and implies an identity—which Ramsay’s 
text does not authorize—between the primal, unfallen states 
of angels and of human souls: “. . . degraded Intelligences, who 
had once all existed, at one time & together, in a paradisiacal 
or perhaps heavenly state.” If both classes of spirits once 
existed together, it is not difficult to imagine both descending 
together and confusing the destinies Ramsay had been careful 
to keep separate; under such circumstances, a fallen seraphic 
“intelligence ” might well animate an English philosopher- 
poet’s child. 

The sentence in the letter to Thomas Poole is therefore a 
false clue which becomes a genuine one when it is followed 
back to its most likly source, and it can genuinely illuminate 
the poem. Yet in less than three weeks, between 1 and 19 
November, Coleridge made an abrupt change and dropped the 
“ degraded intelligences ” note for an allusion to Plato, which 
he replaced by the Phaedo quotation when the sonnet was 
published. The easily detectable inaccuracy of the Fenelon 
reference and the dubious orthodoxy and relative obscurity 
of Ramsay himself may be sufficient to explain the suppression; 
it is evident in the poem, too, that Coleridge was combining in 
one the concepts of pre-existence that he knew, and lines 5-6, 
“and some have said/ We liv’d, ere yet this robe of flesh we 
wore,” are a good approximation of the passage from Cebes’ 
speech that was to accompany the final published version. 
Whatever the reason for the change, its having been made did 
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not mean that Coleridge was rejecting either Ramsay or the on 
idea of metempsychosis as he had found it in Philosophical ounne 
Principles. then 
Ralph Cudworth’s Intellectual System was one of the works the q 
that had a lasting influence on Coleridge’s philosophical think- pate 
ing, and he became acquainted with it early in his career, at leotes 
least as early as the spring of 1795, when he withdrew it from enn 
the Bristol Library.** As it happens, Cudworth was also an on a 
important influence on the thinking of Andrew Michael Ramsay of Fe 
—in Philosophical Principles, especially, a far more important Mie # 
influence than Archbishop Fenelon, as Ramsay himself acknowl- osu 
edges by an explicit confession of obligation * and by his re- of Fe 
peated references to Cudworth in the course of his work. « fol 
Perhaps it was the discovery of Ramsay’s kinship with Cud- actua 
worth that attracted and, at least for a while, held Coleridge’s losop’ 
interest in Philosophical Principles; or perhaps the reverse was lished 
true and Coleridge saw Cudworth anew through Ramsay’s with 
eyes. At any rate, a few weeks after he had returned Philo- the 
sophical Principles for the second time, Coleridge reborrowed poem 
Cudworth’s Intellectual System from the Bristol Library and 
had it in his possession from 9 November to 13 December.” 
The date of the reborrowing therefore fell almost exactly half- 
way between the letter to Thomas Poole, in which, by way Col 
of the name of Fenelon, Coleridge obliquely acknowledged a panio 
debt to Ramsay for the idea in his second sonnet on Hartley’s self w 
birth, and the letter to John Thelwall, in which he shifted to howe 
Plato as his authority. If, during the ten days between 9 and ture ¢ 
19 November, he were both thinking of his poem—as we have poem 
seen, as late as 17 December he had not decided on the final Cy 
wording of the sestet-—and reading Cudworth, he could have Ramsay 
found in Volume I of the Intellectual System a discussion of Ancient 
pre-existence, transmigration of souls, and the problem of rhe 
whether animals have immortal souls which might well have publishe 
influenced Ramsay’s own thinking on these subjects." And — 
An In 
*° Whalley, The Library, 1950, p. 120. betweer 
** Philosophical Principles, 1, v. Cf. also the Preface to the 8th ed. of The Travels appeara 
of Cyrus, p. x. randum 
*° Whalley, p. 124. of a fa 
* The True Intellectual System of the Universe, ed. Thomas Birch (London, content 
1820), I, 141-157. It was this edition, under date of 1748, that Coleridge used. 200, 20 
See Whalley, p. 120. sonnet | 
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: in one section of this discussion (in which Cudworth is mainly 
ical summarizing the opinions of early Greek philosophers rather 
than presenting his own) Coleridge could have seen, in full, 
orks the quotation from the Phaedo from which he was to take his 
ink- footnote.** It may therefore have been as a symbol of intel- 
", at lectual unity in his poem, a unity oblique and indirect as the 
rom connections between Plato and Plotinus (via Thomas Taylor) 
) an on the one side and Cudworth and Ramsay—to say nothing 
asay of Fenelon!—on the other, that he made the Phaedo quotation 
tant his final choice for the needed note of explanation. In the early 
owl- comment to Poole, the more respected, and respectable, name 
3 Te- of Fenelon and an allusion to a wholly fictitious sect of his 
ork. “followers” not only concealed but also in another sense 
Cud- actually stood for the relation between the poem and the phi- 
> . . 
ige’s losophy of Andrew Michael Ramsay; so perhaps in the pub- 
phy ch y; so p 
was lished footnote the traditional names of Plato and the Phaedo, 
’ . . . . 
say S with all the associations accruing to them, actually stand for 
hilo- the whole complex of idea relationships within and behind the 
owed poem, including those involving Ramsay. 
and 
30 
per. 0 
half- ; — i 
way Coleridge’s second sonnet on Hartley’s birth, like its com- 
ed a panion pieces, is among his minor efforts as poetry, as he him- 
Hey’s self was ready enough to admit. For all its esthetic limitations, 
od to however, the sonnet is important as a demonstration in minia- 
) and ture of a process that can be detected in other and more complex 
have poems of Coleridge’s. This is the process by which an original 
final ** Cudworth, I, 142. The same passage is alluded to, although not quoted, by 
have Ramsay himself in “A Discourse upon the Theology and Mythology of the 
on of Ancients,” appended as a separate treatise to The Travels of Cyrus. See p. 276 
f of the 8th ed. Although Coleridge probably did not need introduction in 1796 to 
m 0 the Phaedo as a dialogue, a new translated edition, with commentary, had been 
have published recently in Thomas Taylor’s The Cratylus, Phaedo, Parmenides and 
And Timaeus of Plato (London, 1793). 
An intermediate stage for the Phaedo quotation, which places it at least logically 
between the possible textual sources and Coleridge’s later citations of it, is its 
Travels appearance in his notebook for the years 1795-1798, the so-called Gutch Memo- 
randum Book. On the same page, moreover, only one entry away, is an image 
of a familiar kind, suggesting once more the opening lines of the sonnet: “ Dis- 
London, content mild as an Infant low-plaining in its sleep.” See Notebooks, I (Text), 
e used. 200, 202. Miss Coburn, incidentally, relates both the notebook entry and the 
sonnet footnote definitely to the passage in Cudworth. Ibid., I (Notes), 200 n. 
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emotional or imaginative impulse becomes attached to an ab- In tw 


stract metaphysical idea and the idea in turn is dramatized known 
through an autobiographical or literary subject to become what Hartle 
might be called a metaphysical myth. The infant Hartley, only makes 
a day old and not yet seen by his father, becomes in the sonnet in illu 
a figure in just such a myth: a fallen spirit from another world, dental 
with a life behind rather than ahead of him, hesitating on the To I 
threshold of an existence which is actually a form of punishment not on 
and from which he may be reprieved at the last moment. For orderly 
this remarkable transformation of a common domestic situa- a mean 
tion which had drama enough for Coleridge in its own terms, all ere: 
as the other two sonnets show, neither the poet’s pessimistic related 


fear nor the combination of Platonic pre-existence with Ram- 





sayan metempsychosis was responsible alone. It was the product pon 
of the interaction of both (as Coleridge himself might have of God. 
said in the course of one of his many discussions of the operation nothing 
of the dialectical process) , and a similar union of the emotional being: 1 
and the metaphysical, the imaginative and the abstract, may oo 
be the clue to his later speculations in philosophy proper as aa 
well as to the major poetry of his creative early period. te prob 
As for Ramsay and the doctrine of metempsychosis, neither The cay 
disappears from Coleridge’s poetry with the completion and Philoso 
publication of the sonnet on Hartley’s birth. Somewhat like exalted 
Shelley after him, Coleridge seems to have played half-seriously Fall of 
for a while with the notion of the passage of the soul through a immuta 
succession of mortal existences, without actually accepting all for him 
that the idea implied. As a motif in his poetry metempsychosis om.” * 
appears specifically at least once again in “The Snow-Drop ” 
(1800), in which the drooping snow-drop is apparently an 
image for the transmigrating soul; after the blossom has been 
killed by the frost, the immortal snow-drop awaits rebirth in 
a temporary paradise that recalls Elysium in Book VI of The 
according | 


Aeneid—a place of recuperation, in which the recently penanced ht 
Snow-Droy 


souls prepare to enter the cycle of generation again. ee the | 
Strange mists along the margins rise, "Stee 

To heal the guests who thither come, Christabel, 

And fit the soul to re-endure 1800 and t 

Its earthly martyrdom. (Il. 45-48) 88 * Philos. 

unpublishe 

®* Complete Poetical Works, I, 358. In theme and imagery this poem, which * Philos 
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In two other poems of Coleridge’s, however—the two best 
zed known of his poems, written mainly in the period between the 
hat Hartley sonnet and “The Snow-Drop ” “‘—metempsychosis 
nly makes an indirect appearance which is actually more important 
net in illuminating the works in question than its direct but inci- 
rid, dental appearances are in illuminating the earlier, minor poems. 
the To Ramsay himself, metempsychosis as he conceived it was 
ent not only a universal principle of justice which permitted the 
For orderly punishment and restoration of lapsed spirits; it was also 
tua- a means to moral and esthetic perfection in the universe, uniting 
‘ms, all creation in a hierarchy of unchanging essence intimately 
istic related to divinity. 
gp Hence the whole universe from the smallest insect to the sublimest 
Juct seraphim, from the least atom to the greatest star, becomes worthy 
lave of God. Nothing is useless in the creation, nothing is despicable, 
tion nothing will be for ever lost in the work of an infinitely perfect 
onal being: the forms must change, but the substance will last for ever.** 
may The implications of this view for a personal religious attitude 
ness Ramsay presents in an offhand summation which recalls what 

is probably the best known quatrain in Coleridge’s poetry. 
ther The caption to the “ Demonstration ” of Proposition XL in the 
and Philosophical Principles asserts that in the state of “ pure and 
like exalted nature ”—that is, the “ paradisiacal state ” before the 
yusly Fall of Man—all “ finite intelligences ” followed the “ eternal, 
igh a immutable and universal law of order, which is to love God 
g all for himself and all beings proportionately as they resemble 
hosis him.” °° Compare: 
rop” 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 
; = All things both great and small; 
been For the dear God who loveth us, 
th in He made and loveth all. 
~The ce 

according to Coleridge himself was inspired by “ Perdita” Robinson’s “ Ode to the 
inced Snow-Drop,” shows a certain resemblance to Shelley’s The Sensitive Plant. Cf. 

also the dew-drop image used for Hartley in Wordsworth’s “To H. C., Six 

Years Old,” quoted in n. 19 above. 

“The coincidence of dates is instructive: The Rime of the Ancient Mariner and 

Christabel, Part I, were written in 1797-1798; Christabel, Part II, was written in 

1800 and the Conclusion to Part II in 1801. 

3) 83 “s Philosophical Principles, I, $87. A similar passage in French appears in the 

unpublished Dissertation sur V'dme des bétes, quoted by Henderson, p. 177. 
which * Philosophical Principles, I, 291. 
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It is not difficult, certainly, to find passages paralleling the 
“moral” of The Ancient Mariner, and out of the context of 
Philosophical Principles Ramsay’s doctrine appears to contain 
nothing particularly unorthodox. In context, however, Ram- 
say’s “all beings” are links in the chain of metempsychosis 
(which may be in part a variation on the Deistic Great Chain, 
or even, ultimately, one of the concepts out of which the Great 
Chain originated), and it is upon metempsychosis that his 
“law of order” is grounded. In the context of Coleridge’s 
poem, too, “ all things both great and small” has more than a 
general and figurative reference; it is because of the water- 
snakes and the Albatross that the Mariner is able to make his 
peculiar affirmation of faith, and the affirmation itself becomes 
philosophically intelligible if it is read in the light of Ramsay’s 
“nothing is useless” concept. Fenelon’s life of Pythagoras, 
which has already been referred to, also may have some rele- 
vance here, especially in relation to the Mariner’s crime; con- 
tinuing his discussion of Pythagoras’ doctrine of animal and 
human metempsychosis, Fenelon says: 


He held it to be the same crime to kill a fly, a worm, or indeed the 
meanest insect, as to kill a man; since throughout all animated 
nature there was but one and the same source for souls.*’ 


And in view of three-cornered relationship involving Ramsay, 
Fenelon, and Coleridge’s sonnet on the birth of his son, it is 
possible that both Ramsay’s “ eternal, immutable and universal 
law of order” and Coleridge’s “ He prayeth best, who loveth 
best ” may have had their inception at least in part in Fenelon’s 
own doctrine of “ pure love,” in keeping with which true worship 
was held to consist in love. With the Mariner’s moral and his 
final colloquy with the Wedding-Guest, compare, for instance, 
this passage from an English translation of Fenelon earlier in 
the century: 


These Children of God, ought to publish His good acts and sing 
His Praise and to declare Him to those, who are ignorant of Him, 
and bring Him to the Remembrance of those who forget Him. They 
are here on Earth for no other end but to Know His Perfection, 
and to fulfill His Will, and to communicate one to another this 


57 Lives of the Ancient Philosophers, p. 115. 
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Knowledge and heavenly Love. . . . This is what is call’d Religion. 
38 


Readily fitted into the Ramsayan scheme of the universe is 
the figure of the avenging Polar Spirit. As Coleridge indicates 
in a famous gloss, and as John Livingston Lowes confirmed 
some years ago, the Polar Spirit belongs to a group of “ in- 
visible inhabitants of this planet ” which are best known in the 
Western classical tradition as the daemons of Neo-Platonism. 
These spirits are not limited to Neo-Platonism, however. They 
coincide with the Zoroastrian genii—this perhaps is what Cole- 
ridge had in mind in his conversation with Mrs. Barbauld, 
when he compared The Ancient Mariner to the Arabian Nights’ 
tale of the merchant, the date-shells, and the geni’s son *°— 
and in Ramsay’s system, as has already been pointed out, 
they are paralleled by the second order of degraded intelli- 
gences, those condemned to wander through the elements as 
agents of the “designs of eternal Wisdom and Justice.” The 
function of the Polar Spirit in the poem may, in fact, be clearer 
if he is understood as a Ramsayan degraded intelligence than 
as a Neo-Platonic daemon. In terms of Ramsay’s concept of 
the chain of metempsychosis and the Mariner’s own later moral, 
with its possible echoes of Fenelon’s doctrine of pure love, the 
crime of shooting the Albatross is actually a violation of the 
“ eternal, immutable and universal law of order,” which is love; 
the spontaneous, unthinking act of the loveless will for the 
moment breaks the chain that binds the universe together. 
Appropriately, therefore, it is by a spontaneous act of love, 
the blessing of the water-snakes, that the Mariner brings about 
his own redemption, and the persecution by the Polar Spirit 
is also motivated by love, a love which is in accord with the 
cosmic order he serves: 


He loved the bird that loved the man 
Who shot him with his bow. 


(The grammatical structure of these two lines, the three 
parallel, linked clauses in descending sequence, with an abrupt 


°° The Archbishop of Cambray’s Dissertation on Pure Love (London, 1750), 
p. xxiv. 

*° 31 May 1830. Specimens of the Table Talk of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. 
H. N. Coleridge (London, 1852), pp. 86-87. 
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shift of verb in the last one, in itself effectively dramatizes the are not 


idea of the hierarchical chain of love that relates spirit to bird a troop 
to man, only to be broken by the man’s act of murder.) If, guardian 
as a member of Ramsay’s second order of fallen angels, the that wo 
Spirit is indeed acting as an agent of that order and of the when th 
“ designs of eternal Wisdom and Justice,” it is appropriate that that rec 
he exact a “ penance long and heavy ” from the Mariner; and, reprieve 
in turn, the continuing penance the Mariner serves after the the Mar 
end of his ordeal at sea—the repeated telling of his story—is the deat 


very much more than a punishment, for in his affirmation of 
universal love he is making repeated symbolic restitution for 
his crime, forging a new link in the chain that was broken by 
the shot of his cross-bow. 

Finally, Ramsayan metempsychosis may illuminate one of 


the most impressive images in the poem—the hanging of the org 
corpse of the Albatross about the neck of the Mariner. In the and sin 
afterthoughts of his 1817 gloss, Coleridge explains this as a the uni 
sign of guilt arbitrarily attached to the Mariner by his ship- on varic 


mates when the vengeance of the Polar Spirit begins to operate— hed teh 
a concrete mark of Cain which he carries until his guilt is 


ae ' s Ramsay 

expunged. An old objection remains, however: the great size form.” ] 
of the bird makes the image absurd from a naturalistic and he may 
visual standpoint and hence ineffective as an outward token become 
of the crime. In spite of Lowes’s hopeful suggestion that the trial suc 
poet was actually thinking of a small species of albatross,*° tross. li 
it seems most likely that behind the image there is a relation- iene 
ship between man and bird that expresses an idea rather than we see I 
a physical fact, even a quasi-ritualistic one. Regardless of any falling ’ 
special symbolic value that may be assigned to the Albatross Mete 
itself when it makes its descent to the ship, the enforced union tee. ane 
between the Mariner and its dead body recalls the rhetoric of Swen) 
Neo-Platonism and other dualistic systems, by which the the 179% 
material body animated by the descending soul in mortal life i aiene 
is called a prison, a grave, and even a corpse or rotting carcass. In C} . 
The independent existence and ready separability of body and ne 
soul is one of the imaginative assumptions behind the Mariner’s ss 
adventure, as it is provisionally in the sonnet on Hartley’s birth. a 
The various classes of spirits exist untrammeled by bodies but = fe 
rista 

“° The Road to Xanadu (Boston and New York, 1927), p. 227. 4 the only 


} leone M 
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are not prohibited from uniting with them on occasion; it is 
a troop of angelic spirits, “ sent down by the invocation of the 
guardian saint ” and animating the corpses of the dead sailors, 
that works the ship after the Mariner redeems himself. And 
when the sailors themselves die, their souls ascend in imagery 
that recalls both the soul springing “to meet Heaven’s quick 
reprieve ” in the sonnet and the shot of the cross-bow by which 
the Mariner brought down the Albatross and indirectly caused 
the death of his shipmates: 


The souls did from their bodies fly,— 
They fled to bliss or woe! 

And every soul, it passed me by, 
Like the whizz of my cross-bow! 


Moreover, since the corpse to which the Mariner is united 
during the course of his first penance at sea is that of a bird, 
and since the crime he is expiating is actually a crime against 
the universal order of love and of eternally linked substance 
on various levels of life, he is in effect playing the role Coleridge 
had tried to imagine for the infant Hartley. Like one of 
Ramsay’s degraded intelligences assuming a punitive “ brute 
form,” he is descending into a lower state of existence so that 
he may learn the metaphysical structure of the universe and 
become worthy of a higher state. When he comes through his 
trial successfully, he is appropriately separated from the Alba- 
tross, like a redeemed spirit set free from its bondage to an 
animal body; since the point of view is the Mariner’s, however, 
we see not a soul leaping upward but the body of the Albatross 
falling away from him and sinking “ like lead into the sea.” 
Metempsychosis as a motif in the image texture and narra- 
tive and idea structure of The Ancient Mariner is thus very 
different from the more explicit and literal kind alluded to in 
the 1796 sonnet and “ The Snow-Drop ”; yet the line of descent 
is clear, I think, and the ultimate origin is the same for both. 
In Christabel the concept can be detected again, at still further 
remove from the form in which Coleridge first must have en- 
countered it; here it has become a formal device for dramatizing 
the peculiar relations between the two women characters, 
Christabel and Geraldine, that constitute the only theme and 


. the only action in the poem as Coleridge left it. Bracy the Bard’s 
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symbolic dream of the snake and dove identifies the two women her apr 


with images which belong to a long tradition of myth and sym- on whic 
bolism but which are also confirmed on the narrative surface of prot: 
of the poem by the description of Geraldine’s undressing and mother 


by the scene in which she exchanges her serpent nature for 
Christabel’s innocent, maidenly, and “ dovelike ” character. It 
is evident that a transmigration of some kind, however meta- 
phorically conceived, is in progress here, by which the inner 
spirit and the outer form are independent of each other, separ- 
able, and replaceable; as Geraldine both literally and figura- 


tively moves upward from a reptilian to a bird form, Christabel If Gera 
moves correspondingly downward and is even displaced from Spirit i 
her father’s affection and her position in the household. well be 
In the opening scene, however, in which Geraldine is dis- the birc 
covered abandoned and moaning in the middle of a wood, she and he 
is a different creature from the lamia of Christabel’s chamber; might t 
in her pre-reptilian state, with her white robe, her “ stately — 
we nav 


neck ” and blue-veined feet and the gems glittering in her hair, 








she is “ like a lady of a far countrée,” or, one might say instead, complet 
a spirit from another world. There is a certain parallel to this can be | 
scene, perhaps, in the story of Selima, told by Zoroaster in closed ‘ 
The Travels of Cyrus. This story is contained in the section she is g 
of Ramsay’s work which deals with Zoroastrianism in general, tabel, u 
including the elaborate systems of genii who were thought to never b 
inhabit the regions above the earth and to descend by way is more 
of metempsychosis—analogues, that is, of the “ degraded intelli- them, f 
gences ” of Philosophical Principles. Like Geraldine, Selima which i 
is kidnapped, and it is in a wood that she is first seen by ideas a 
Zoroaster, who thinks she is a member of the genii herself, Colerid; 
“ one of those aerial Spirits, who descend sometimes from the Coler 
Throne of Oromazes, to conduct back souls to the Empyreum.” ” Allsop 
Although most critics of Christabel have assumed that Ger- Crashay 
aldine must be a figure of evil,** there has been a minority Saint T 
opinion that would make her a creature similar to Selima; to Afric 
Derwent Coleridge, for one, held that she is “no witch or These li 
goblin, or malignant being of any kind, but a spirit, executing writing 

subtle | 

“ 8th ed., p. 33. 

P = The most recent at this writing is Edward Bostetter, who calls Geraldine “ an “The I 
_— of sadism. Christabel: The Vision of Fear,” PQ, XXXVI (1957), Arthur H. 
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her appointed task with the best good will,” ** and the passage 
on which he based his judgment is Geraldine’s curious assurance 
of protection after her struggle with the ghost of Christabel’s 
mother: 
‘ All they who live in the upper sky, 
Do love you, holy Christabel! 
And you love them, and for their sake 
And for the good which me befel, 
Even I in my degree will try, 
Fair maiden, to requite you well.’ _(Il. 227-232) 


If Geraldine were indeed such a being, an analogue of the Polar 
Spirit in The Ancient Mariner, her half-serpent nature might 
well be in the nature of a sacrificial or penitential guise, like 
the bird-body of the Albatross to which the Mariner is bound, 
and her conflict and exchange of character with Christabel 
might therefore be a necessary part of her effort to achieve some 
undisclosed object. Since the poem remained unfinished and 
we have no reliable information on Coleridge’s plan for its 
completion—if he actually did have a plan worked out—there 
can be no more than conjecture in any event, and what undis- 
closed object Geraldine might be striving to achieve, whether 
she is good or evil, and which of the two, Geraldine or Chris- 
tabel, ultimately wins out, or whether either wins at all, can 
never be known. That questions on such points can be raised 
is more important, however, than that there be answers for 
them, for they grow out of the very patterning of the poem, 
which in turn reflects certain essential relationships within the 
ideas and idea systems, both his own and others’, in which 
Coleridge was interested at the time. 

Coleridge’s own celebrated but mystifying remark to Thomas 
Allsop relates Christabel to a passage of some twenty lines from 
Crashaw’s A Hymn to the Name and Honor of the Admirable 
Saint Teresa, in which the saint as a child plans to run away 
to Africa to seek the crown of martyrdom among the Moors. 
These lines, he says, were constantly in his mind while he was 
writing the second part of Christabel, “ if, indeed, by some 
subtle process of the mind they did not suggest the first 


“The Poems of Samuel Taylor Coleridge (London, 1870?), p. xliii. Quoted by 
Arthur H. Nethercot, The Road to T. ryermaine (Chicago, 1989), p. 41. 
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thought of the whole poem.” “* As Allsop quotes it, the passage 
begins: 

Since ’tis not to be had at home, 

She’ll travel to a martyrdome, 


and concludes: 


Farewell whatever dear’st may be, 
Mother’s arm or father’s knee; 

Farewell house, and farewell home, 
She’s for the Moores and martyrdom. 


The passage might be applied readily enough to Christabel, 
the pious “ dove,” who does lose her home when Geraldine 
displaces her and does seem destined for an involuntary martyr- 
dom. If, however, Geraldine were a spirit from another world 
descending into a lower form and a lower state of existence in 
order to execute an appointed task of some kind, the passage 
would be even more readily applicable to her, especially since 
in “ The Snow-Drop ”—a poem from the same year as Part II 
of Christabel—Coleridge uses the phrase “ earthly martyrdom” 
for the sojourn of the transmigrating soul in mortal life. In 
fact, the Crashaw lines should probably be applied to both 
Geraldine and Christabel and to their curious rivalry, which, 
with its pattern of attraction and repulsion, merger and con- 
fusion and even exchange of identity, may be Coleridge’s means 
of dramatizing the conflict between rival philosophies or what 
he called “ facts of mind,” and especially between theological 
orthodoxy and heterodoxy, that had begun to interest him 
during the Bristol period. Such a conflict may be the clue to 
the Ancient Mariner’s adventure among the “ invisible inhabi- 
tants ” of the Southern Hemisphere, during which the heterodox 
Polar Spirit, Neo-Platonic or Zoroastrian, and the orthodox 
angelical spirits (led by the Virgin Mary and the guardian 
saint) both cooperate with each other and divide jurisdiction 
in presiding over the Mariner’s penance and redemption.** In 
its simplest terms such a conflict, too, is one of the assumptions 


“* Letters, Conversations and Recollections of S. T. Coleridge (London, 1836), 


I, 195-196. 

“°Compare Geraldine’s conflict with Christabel’s “wandering mother,” whom 
she calls her rescuer’s “guardian spirit” and with whom in the passage quoted 
above she seems to be promising a similar reluctant but unavoidable cooperation. 
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behind the African plan of Crashaw’s Saint Teresa: “true” 
Christian orthodoxy, represented by the Catholic child saint, 
is to conquer the “ false” heterodoxy of the Moors by sub- 
mitting to it in martyrdom. In the poem which, according to 
Coleridge himself, was first suggested by the Crashaw lines, 
there may very well be two “ martyrs,” each of whom makes 
her particular sacrificial descent in accordance with the meta- 
physical system to which she belongs but does so in rivalry 
with the other, so that in effect each martyrizes the other. 
Geraldine, if she is a spirit, “ travels” from her “ home” in a 
heterodox spirit-world to “ martyrdom ” in the mortal world 
that is the home of the orthodox Christabel; and Christabel, in 
turn, is martyrized when she is displaced and takes on the 
serpent-character Geraldine has put off. 

At the point at which the poem breaks off, it is difficult to see 
a resolution of the conflict in which snake and dove, Geraldine 
and Christabel, cannot either be clearly distinguished from 
each other and kept apart or be successfully united, and by 
the end of Part II have merely changed places. Perhaps it 
was because Coleridge himself saw no true resolution possible, 
in spite of the scenario he is alleged to have made for the 
remaining parts, that he left the poem unfinished and yet could 
not quite forget it. The true scene of the conflict was perhaps 
his own mind, in which imagination and emotions were at- 
tracted to doctrines and beliefs his critical intellect and in- 
creasingly orthodox theological convictions impelled him to 
reject. In this conflict, Christabel and the 1796 sonnet on 
Hartley’s birth may serve as terminals. As he himself confesses, 
the author of the sonnet would have “ struggled to believe ” 
the Ramsayan doctrine of metempsychosis (revised to fit his 
own circumstances) in order to justify intellectually and emo- 
tionally the death of his infant son; and in the poem he clears 
the way for such an effort of belief by imagining Hartley not 
as a human child begotten by him, a newly created soul with 
personality and potentialities yet unrevealed, but as a spirit 
of alien identity from an alien sphere of existence, merely serving 
penance in the world of men. The struggling embrace of snake 
and dove in Bracy’s dream, by which the snake actually tries 
to take on the character of the dove by duplicating its move- 
ments (“And with the dove it heaves and stirs,/ Swelling its 
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neck as she swelled hers! ”), is a good image not only for the 
relations of Geraldine and Christabel but also for the forced 
union which Coleridge was making in the sonnet of some four 
years earlier between the son he had never seen and a Ramsayan 
“ degraded intelligence ”—a union which actually becomes a 
substitution of the second for the first. In Christabel, Sir 
Leoline finds the intruder Geraldine (who is herself perhaps 
a descended spirit) so beguiling that he rejects his own daughter 
for her; and in the sonnet situation, too, Coleridge in effect 
rejects the real Hartley for the imaginary spirit which he is 
willing to accept in his son’s place. “ As sometimes, through 
excess of hope, I fear”: a modern reader is reminded of the 
psychoanalytical commonplace—which undoubtedly would 
have impressed Coleridge himself, as a student of “mind ”— 
that the fear of death for another may actually disguise an 
unconscious wish for the other to die indeed. 

From one standpoint it is not at all incongruous, therefore, 
that the Conclusion to Part II of Christabel should be a passage 
in Coleridge’s personal vein and again about his firstborn son 
(“a little child, a limber elf”) , who at the time it was written 
was almost five years old but for another year at least was to 
seem to Wordsworth to be still an uncertain, visiting spirit 
ready to “slip in a moment out of life.” The Hartley of the 
Conclusion is once again the occasion of an ambiguous attitude 
on the part of his father; but this time the ambiguity itself, 
not an image or a situation reflecting it, is the object of the 
poet’s meditation. This time, too, ambiguity takes the form not 
of confusion and substitution but of contradiction and clear 
separation—the opposition between the “love’s excess” the 
doting father feels and the “ words of unmeant bitterness ” by 
which he expresses his feeling. “ A very metaphysical account 
of Fathers calling their children rogues, rascals, & little varlets 
—&c,” Coleridge explains to Southey.*® Following Part II 
proper, this passage has the effect of an attempt to undo or 
to mitigate Sir Leoline’s rejection of Christabel—in which, of 
course, the “ words of bitterness ” are genuinely bitter and not 
“unmeant ” and preceding which the confused father misin- 
terprets Bracy’s dream so thoroughly, identifying the threatened 


“° No. 398, 6 May 1801. Collected Letters, II, 729. 
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dove not with his daughter but with the beautiful stranger, 
the presumed daughter of his estranged friend, that he helps 
bring about the exchange of character between Geraldine and 
Christabel. It is almost as though Coleridge were trying to 
undo his own unconscious rejection, five years earlier, of the 
real Hartley for the imagined one, along with all that act had 
implied, both philosophically and psychologically.‘ 

For the reader, of course, the effect of the abrupt shift from 
the child-rejection scene and Christabel proper to the Conclu- 
sion to Part IT is esthetically a destructive one, and it reflects 
what must have been the continuing effect on the poet’s creative 
mind of the interruption to his poem, however that had come 
about. The delicate imaginative fabric of the poem is torn at 
a stroke, and the intricately patterned movements of Geraldine 
and Christabel in rivalry with each other are brought to a 
standstill; the remainder of the vision is dispersed as completely 
as the dream of Kubla Khan had been according to Coleridge’s 
own later explanation, his myth of the failure of creativity. 
In coming back in the Conclusion to the autobiographical 
situation from which he had started his explorations into 
heterodox metaphysics with the metempsychosis sonnet, Cole- 
ridge perhaps was marking an important step in his personal 
and intellectual development. There was a price, however: he 
was “cured ” of his second most important poem. 


University of Maryland 


“To Bostetter (pp. 191-192), who stresses Coleridge’s psychopathology as such, 
rather than its interaction with his thought, the Conclusion reflects the poet’s 
self-confessed sadistic impulses toward those who loved and were dependent on 
him. In relation to the scene immediately preceding and to the earlier birth 
sonnet, however, Coleridge’s very awareness of his attitude in this passage gives 
it a dramatic and critical function with respect to both the Christabel situation 
and his own history. 
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